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I. THe Quatity oF Mr. MEREDITH. 


The failure in the case of George Meredith of any wide 
popular acceptance is a fact neither regrettable nor inexplica- 
ble. The reason comprehends much, but it is not far to seek. 
It lies in the intrinsic nature of the method, which is strange- 
ly novel, and of a treatment illuminated by a strikingly fresh 
vision. It involves and illustrates the truth, somewhat indif- 
ferently comprehended, that the highest intellectual range 
implies, as a condition of being, a very great complexity, 
an unusual subtlety, an indirect poetic or symbolic mean- 
ing which is ‘‘caviare to the general.’’ It does not appeal 
to the blunt, lumbering appreciations of the masses. Pro- 
fessor Gates, of Harvard, has allowed himself to express the 
wish that Meredith would speak to us with a more obvious 
and resounding voice, would occasionally ‘‘ mitigate the 
rancor of his tongue,’’ that he might attract a larger audi- 
ence. Finding him so vital and bracing, he regrets that, be- 
cause of the very brilliancy and unwonted splendor of his 
style, he can be known in but a limited circle. But this is 
true of every original genius who is courageous enough to 
admit of no compromise with usage and convention in ihe 
matter of presentation. The creative artist is highly pre- 
occupied with the dominant matter, preserves it with singu- 
lar purpose—that of a thoroughly sentient and individual ex- 
pression. It is, of course, the main concern to get himself 
adequately expressed. It is often, as in the case of Flau- 
bert, of Carlyle, and many another, a tortuous labor; but if 
he turns aside, if he heeds the slightest or the most inces- 
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sant clamor, he thus far proves that his title is somewhere 
defective. Such pursuit, such singleness of aim, is one of 
the finest spectacles which literature affords. 

No writer whose work deserves permanence is satisfied 
with any but the most exact and scrupulous utterance. He 
is never, I affirm, guilty of willful inadequacy of phrase, or 
‘* willful obscurity,’’ as was charged against Browning. If 
so, then the proof is positive that both the purpose and 
achievement suffer so far; and the purpose was probably 
never characterized by what, according to Matthew Ar- 
nold’s fine phrase, would be called a ‘‘ high seriousness,”’ 
and the achievement, hence, is neither memorable nor great. 
No art worthy the name ever results from conscious affec- 
tation of manner. The true artist regards his materials 
with conscientious concern. Though gifted with voice and 
vision, he is yet a patient worker, his purpose being to ex- 
tract from his medium the most consummate results possible. 
We have no finer instance of fidelity to the art ideal of inde- 
pendent expression of personality than in the case of Mere- 
dith. He began to publish before George Eliot wrote her 
first novel, but even yet appreciation of him is chiefly con- 
fined to the literary class. Not that his work is not vigor- 
ously human; his words are so full of the pulse of life that, 
as some one has said: ‘*Cut them, and they will bleed.”’ 
Among the supremely great, there are many writers whose 
appeal can never be to the masses, yet whose message is in- 
valuable. It is of such fiber that it cannot be expressed in 
the current mode. Of such is George Meredith. He is in- 
dubitably the writer’s writer, just as Browning is the ** poet’s 
poet.’’ He exists for educated people, and his brave and 
sane philosophy of life will finally filter through the work of 
others, so to speak, and reach the people as it influences 
others. Or he will doubtless be more and more read as the 
world grows to comprehend him, for he allows and wel- 
comes endless vistas of intellectual growth. 

It is trite enough, but true, that a man expresses just the 
thing he sees and at just the angle of his vision, and the 
style is a part of the conception. Style is conceived by 
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some to be a thing of fixed rules, a certain uniform, equa- 
ble employment of words, based upon contemporary stand- 
ards. But these formule were framed for the worshiping 
throng of the mediocre, and built upon past accepted 
models; they cannot, in the nature of things, be more 
than nominally applicable to the independent creators 
yet to be—the ‘‘clamorous children of history.’”” May 
not the artist arrogate to himself as much freedom in 
matters of form as in the field of imaginative thought 
itself? However, the practice of such freedom often blinds 
the critic. He does not understand the sources of inspira- 
tion. In the interpretation of such work as that of Brown- 
ing, of Whitman, and of Meredith, the distinction of quality 
in each is lost sight of. Critics are disconcerted by direct 
and stinging utterance which flaunts a new manner in the 
face of tradition. It is a manner which, as Mr. Sharp says, 
speaking of Browning, ‘involves the construction of a new 
definition,’’ and inevitably broadens the domain of art. 
Wordsworth enriched poetry immeasurably, just as Whit- 
man and Browning have done; but it remained for George 
Meredith to enrich English prose with all poetic measures, 
to introduce the poetic and imaginative method in prose. 
He enriched it with the language of German mysticism, of 
which he had been a faithful student, with the language of 
the truest nature poetry, always guided by the sure insight 
and sensitiveness of the scholar. In the hands of such as 
Meredith language is a thing alive. How luminous, when 
once you get the secret of his manner! How finely and 
subtly illuminating ! 

It is the intellectual quality in Meredith which is first in 
evidence; but he is not as Whitman said of Emerson, ‘* domi- 
nated by bloodless intellectuality.’’ He does not represent 
sublimated intellectual interests alone. All that is genuine 
and vital in human life, all that is powerful and strenuous 
in character and achievement, finds subtlest embodiment in 
Meredith’s work. Nowhere is the luminosity of pure intel- 
lect so united with what I should call the athletic in soul and 
sense and body. Not Whitman himself was more interested 
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in the elemental phase, the highest intelligence combined 
with the greatest amount of pure force. It is an intellectual 
and a real aristocracy, a race of brawny men and strong, 
sane-minded women, that he gives us. Power, after all, 
is the thing which Meredith admires; power and courage. 
He pictures men and women in the stress of supreme en- 
deavor, fired by great passions, guided by marvelous intel- 
lectual gifts; and his concern is always with the inmost 
soul life, the spiritual issue. Stirring adventure there is 
in abundance, but it has its place merely in the development 
of character. Not through adventure alone, not through 
lively experiences and dramatic situations, which seems 
largely Stevenson’s method, does Meredith reveal the inner 
springs. His method is far more varied and penetrating. 
He is at once subjective and objective, dramatic and subtly 
analytical. He had great imagination, was a poet to begin 
with, and he became in prose, indeed, if not in poetry, *‘ the 
subtlest analyst of the soul,’’ as was said of Browning, since 
Shakspere. 

And Meredith’s dramatic power is as remarkable as his 
gift of insight is acute, his analysis searching. I know of 
no more thrillingly dramatic story than ‘‘Vittoria.’’ It is 
teeming with action, passion, and incident. It is real, as 
‘*real as laughter,’’ or rather as tears, because it is a tragic 
book. Here is a prose that seems not to have been written; 
there is no evidence of a conscious style. It is so redolent 
of the place and moment, so stamped with the vivid and tu- 
multuous reality. Every word is an image, and the cumu- 
lative effect of burning images, wrought with all the splen- 
dor of a great imagination, is absolutely beyond the power 
of words, except those of Meredith, to portray. ‘* Vittoria’’ 
is perhaps the most intensely moving of all of Meredith’s 
works. It is great achievement of the purely dramatic kind. 
Yet even in this novel, which is one of adventure, the intel- 
lectual quality is not lacking. He is an artist primarily, 
here as elsewhere, an artist thoroughly acquainted with the 
power of words, feeling them with the sensitiveness of the 
artist, knowing their varied undercurrents of meaning with 
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the certainty of the scholar, and employing them with great 
license as only the poetic imagination can. 

The notable thing about Meredith is the quality of distinc- 
tion. It is present in every line he writes. It is of the force 
and clarity of a superior intelligence that I speak, of an illu- 
mined vision. He gives us glimpses of an intensely alive, 
very robust intellectual life, and the English aristocracy, un- 
der his limning, upon the intellectual side, assumes the color 
of the ideal. What depth on depth of tone! The charac- 
ters, how strong and sure and capable! He combines a 
realistic with an impressionist picture. It is scarcely an ideal- 
ization. You see it in all its richness, in all its huge banali- 
ty and arrogance, its egotism and self-assurance. His su- 
perbest men and women are not of the aristocracy, a fact 
which illustrates a theory of his, variously phrased, that the 
absolute freedom of the individual is essential to the finest 
development, and not least of all, freedom from the caste 
spirit and petty self-worship. He prefers to give us the ex- 
ceptional phase, not the typical. He avoids both the prosi- 
ness of *‘ dirty drab’’ methods of fiction and the false color- 
ing of the ‘‘rose pink;’’ thus he is neither realist nor senti- 
mentalist. ‘‘Idea,’’ he says, ‘‘is the vital breath.’’ We 
must have something that is nourishing to brains. It is 
through intellect that man reaches upward. Soul life suf- 
fers and starves where intellect is unillumined. ‘*‘ We have 
little to learn from apes,’’ he says. We do not read such 
books as ** The Egoist,’’ however, without learning much of 
the pitfalls of mere cleverness, when united to pettiness of 
nature. 

Meredith has no exclusive standards. He sounds myr- 
iad depths, and has great human sympathy. He is at 
once an analyst and a scholar, and the scholarly ideal is 
ever present—strength of trained intellect with greatness of 
soul. He combines the qualities of the scholarly conscience 
with the primitive and universal human. There is a rank 
flavor of the soil in his characters; and he seems, above all, 
to relish as much as Stevenson, but with a difference, the 
portrayal of superb, brawny natures. The difference I 
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speak of is in the intellectual quality. Take the chief char- 
acters in ‘*The Amazing Marriage,’’ which is one of the 
most virile of Meredith’s books, Chillon and Corinthia, 
and Lord Fleetwood—these three, a challenge to mod- 
ern fiction to produce their equals! Where can we go to 
find such creations out of Shakspere? They do not exist. 
No dramatic writer of the century has produced them. 
Such is the power of portrayal, such the reality of the con- 
ception, that the characters outline themselves in one’s 
memory like acquaintances, rare spirits that one has known 
in some happier past—the radiant Sandra, Clara Middleton, 
the unspeakably charming Diana, the Countess de Sablo, 
the family of the indigent Poles (creations as real as any), 
the sentimentalists, Richard and Lucy, and those real gro- 
tesques, worthy of Dickens, Mrs. Chump and Mrs. Berry. 
All these characters are richly human, yet so clever and bril- 
liant is the medium through which we learn to know them 
that they are somehow a space removed from our everyday 
and commonplace appreciations. It is because of this that 
Meredith is found so fatiguing by persons who prefer to be 
lulled in their reading rather than compelled to exercise 
their brains. 

Intellectual acuteness and a fine subtlety of apprehension 
are primal characteristics in Meredith. The intellect, he 
knows, is the final arbiter. This note is no mere bookish 
quality, nor an exclusive note of culture; far from it. Mer- 
edith is immensely objective, and has a superb dramatic gift. 
Yet he seeks the inner vision; he is finely subjective withal. 
He penetrates to the springs of action. The difficulties with 
him are the result of a severe compression of style, an ex- 
treme brilliancy of surface, the signal achievement of at 
once giving the picture with the vividness of true impres- 
sionism and sounding beneath the outer semblance to the in- 
ner motives. He gives a searching exposé of the deep down, 
inscrutable problems of the human heart. He fails not to 
record the life he knows as a pageant, too; at the same time 
he is not content with that. How mercilessly he delves and 
delves! One feels a great sickening pity for the Egoist, so 
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remorselessly does he lay bare all the inner workings of 
the man. The portrayal is so convincing that absolutely 
before the novel is finished the Egoist becomes as a part of 
our own experience, and we feel that we know the huge self- 
ishness and egotism, and so perfectly the whole nature of 
the man, that we are willing to be well quit of him, but with 
a feeling amounting to sincere compassion. And herein is 
an evidence not only of Meredith’s power, but of the real 
humanity animating every page he writes. He is no cynic, 
though he probes to the heart, even of cynicism, and shows 
that the human pulse beats there. Adrian Harley is his 
typical cynic, acid, brilliant, philosophic; and yet we are 
allowed to look into the heart of the man, to discern the 
soul there, disguised in bitterness; and we understand, we 
recognize our own kinship. So in ** The Egoist,’’ which is 
a bitter tonic for our self-conscious age. It is unique for its 
psychological value. In truth, it holds up to us the mirror 
of self, the dé/e noire of humanity, and compels poignant 
self-scrutiny and self-confession. Egoist’”’ is his 
most characteristic production, the most brilliantly subtle 
novel, some of us think, of the century. 

Meredith’s appeal is indubitably to the intellectual class, 
‘*the acute and honorable minority.’’ Perhaps he will nev- 
er reach the masses. I aver that it is no matter of regret 
that he does not and never can. Much has been written 
about simplicity and the elemental in literature, that the au- 
thor or poet is greatest who has the widest appeal. This, 
however, is a commonly accepted, critical truism, which, 
like all half truths, is misleading. The intellectual is no less 
human than the less rare quality of forthright simplicity. 
Breadth of sympathy, not breadth of appeal, must be the 
real test. The true intellectual is not more than remotely 
allied to the dead-alive book worship, the pedantry, of the 
schools; and failure to attract the crowd of curious nibblers 
may not be explained on grounds of artificiality and remote- 
ness from real life. 

In proportion as the perception is acute, the conception 
poetic and suggestive, is the presentation metaphorical and 
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variable, confusing to the sluggish sense. Meredith, not 
being content with the shining surface of things, like the 
myriad writers who have long ago reached the popular ear, 
plunged beneath and penetrated depths denied to others, 
and by methods thrillingly new. He was compelled thus to 
create a new imagery and language, and this he did with a 
courage and a brilliancy, a depth and imaginative reach un- 
matched in modern letters. 

He comprehended English social life, saw and knew it 
from height to depth, in all its glamour and huge pretentious- 
ness, as none other has done. He discerned it, but not only 
as an observer, nor was he ingulfed by it. He portrayed 
with an appealing human touch, vouchsafed alone to the 
great artist. 

The test of ability to appreciate Meredith is vitality in 
the reader. One cannot read him in a mood of relaxa 
tion nor to while away an idle afternoon. He gives us an 
intellectual tonic; yet the reader must be alive, alert, and 
willing even to follow the author down ‘* woeful, dark ways 
of flinty diction.”’ His reward, a rich, unspeakable zest, 
which the sense of power and fresh initiative always gives, 
will come later, and he will thank the happy fortune which 
led him to this new fount of inspiration. We have not fallen 
upon sterile and degenerate days—such work as this proves 
it. One can read him only in clearest moments of energetic 
thought, and even in the best of moods he will be found oc- 
casionally baffling. He keeps to the high and sublimated 
pitch, and never for a moment relaxes. In this way it is a 
task to read him, because he demands much of the read- 
er. He flashes an image or an incident, a trait or a fancy, 
before us like an electric spark, with audacious metaphor. 
His method is the poetic. Indeed, Meredith is a poet above 
all, and only secondarily a writer of prose; and it is prob- 
ably true, as some one has said, that it takes a poet to appre- 
ciate a poet. That doubtless explains why Meredith finds 
his most ardent worshipers among poets like Swinburne, 
who said of the sonnet in ‘* Modern Love,’’ beginning 

We saw the swallows gathering in the sky, 
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‘“‘A more perfect piece of writing no man alive has ever 
turned out.”’ 

After all, the poets who are guided by the imaginative 
sense of things, what Pater calls their ‘‘ peculiar sense of 
fact,’’ as far removed as possible from realism, a word which 
has little significance, are, in truth, the most real. The 
poets know and discern the facts of life, the reality of exist- 
ence, intuitively; and with such vision, as vouchsafed to 
them, their personal, artistic, poetic sense of fact is more 
important to us than the facts themselves. What are facts, 
what is life, without its proper artistic interpretation? The 
world is uplifted mainly by such illumination of the materials 
of existence. 

Sacred reality! ’’ exclaims George Meredith, the one 
thing worthy of worship. Of this he is enamored. As 
was said of Sophocles, with whom there is traceable an in- 
teresting kinship, he sees life steadily and sees it whole. 
Withal he finds it full of significance. He has an unfalter- 
ing faith, and behind that the ‘‘ soul of things is good.”’ 
He says: 


All forces that make us are one full stream. 


And further: 


By my faith there is feasting to come, 

Not the less when our Earth we have seen 
Beneath and on surface, her deeds and designs: 
Who gives us the man-loving Nazarene, 

The martyrs, the poets, the corn, and the vines. 


Then the meaning of Earth in her children behold— 
Glad eyes, frank hands, and a fellowship real, 

And laughter on lips, as the birds outburst 

At the flooding of light. 


But we need the scourge of reality, a return to earth, to 
cure us of our delusions. 


But first, that the poisonous of thee be purged, 
Go into thyself, strike Earth. 


Never,’ he says, ‘tis Earth misread by brain.’? Every- 
where he admonishes of the lesson of earth, and finds in 
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the study of nature, her throes and sterner moods, the mean- 
ing that 

Contention is the vital force. 
He finds other meanings, but in ‘‘ The Faith on Trial,’’ one 
of the most uplifting poems ever written, he expresses life’s 
austere purposes as he conceives them: 


Harsh wisdom gives Earth no more; 
In one the spur and the curb: 

An answer to thoughts or deeds, 

To the Legends an alien look, 

To the Questions a figure of clay. 
Yet we have but to see and hear, 
Crave we her medical herb, 

For the road to her soul is the real. 


JAmMEs WALTER YOUNG. 


II. THe Optimism or GEORGE MEREDITH. 


The reading public as a whole were never much addicted 
to early rising. They are deaf, usually, to the persistent 
crowing of literary cocks. For them the lifting of heavy 
eyelids constitutes sunrise. It has happened sundry times, 
therefore, that long after the strutting fowl of the barnyard 
had ceased to make any further vocal efforts at arousing the 
somnolent, a poet’s genius did not appear as it should have 
done, dutifully meek at the horizon, but has most disagreea- 
bly flashed all at once from the zenith, as if expressly cre- 
ated there on the spot out of nothing by some piece of critical 
legerdemain! Then, to have the startled public assure one 
that this particular orb of genius is unbecomingly sudden in 
its celestial début, and not very considerate of eyes unused to 
high light, is apt to divert not a little the malicious on-looker. 

The public—so far as Meredith is concerned—are at last 
aroused. They have rubbed—nay, opened—their eyes; they 
have yawned and stretched, and lo, a new star in the border 
sky of Great Britain! An edition of select poems for read- 
ers equally select is the commercial consequence. Perhaps, 
however, one of those critics who crowed himself hoarse all 
but in vain a little while ago may claim that the publication 
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in question was the rude punch in the comfortable ribs that 
finally awoke the snorer. Be that, however, as it may. 
Let them fight it out together—half-awake public and throat- 
sore critics. It may serve to put the contestants in full pos- 
session of their wits, and obviate any fatal relapse into the 
arms of Morpheus. 

It is surely a good while, at all events, since the student of 
Meredith’s unique novels became aware that his master, phi- 
losopher though he might be termed—psychologist and mor- 
alist in any case—is essentially a child of the Muse; a per- 
verse one, it may be, lost in the far country of abstruse rea- 
soning, but none the less beloved of her. Who ever read of 
Richard and Lucy and their young love, and failed to know 
the poet? Just as Browning presumed that ‘‘ care for a man 
and his work’”’ should assist the reader in overcoming what 
‘*defects of expression’’ might inhere in his poem, and re- 
fused such a revision of his first conception as should make 
it a different thing, so Meredith was no producer of wares for 
the bookseller. He too did his best, and was content to 
abide the issue of the mute controversy between him and 
the public that would not read him. 

No advantage will be gained by the advocate of Mere- 
dith’s cause as a great writer if he claims for his style sim- 
plicity in the sense of perspicuousness. Far more helpful 
will it be to offer a few suggestions as to the nature and 
cause of its obscurity than to spend breath in denial, futile, 
however sincere. And surely it were well worth while to 
prove that, if ‘*defects of expression’’ are admittedly his, 
they are such as might be reasonably expected in a poet 
who should at the same time be an acute thinker, in one 
who is impelled to clothe original thought with a body of 
original diction prepared expressly for it. What is to be 
conveyed and the verbal vehicle are equally unfamiliar. 
Now the ordinary reader likes commonplace thought in 
novel language, or startling conceptions in conventional 
words; and no one surely should blame such as cannot 
swim for refusing to venture out of their depth without a 
life-preserver. 


—— 
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z. Style. 


Some of Meredith’s poem’s are not understood even by a 
scrupulous student till he has reached for the sixth or sev- 
enth time the last word. It may be that we moderns have 
lost and not rediscovered the ‘‘ art of reading,’’ or it may 
be that our poet’s modes of utterance are peculiar. A wag- 
gish acquaintance of the present writer demanded of his 
bookseller a special discount when purchasing ‘‘A Reading 
of the Earth’’ on the score of the omitted words he should 
have to supply for himself. Yet, since the compositor is 
paid at no higher rate for the visible type than for the clear 
space after each line of verse, on the principle, doubtless, 
that the suggestively vague is fully as much prized by the 
poetic connoisseur as the precisely defined, it was evidently 
unreasonable to imagine that economic reasons had induced 
this writer to practice such cruel excision. Certain it is, 
however, that stolen articles and particles, missing pronouns, 
verbs, and nouns, are often solely responsible for our initial 
despair! In many cases a freer distribution even of com- 
mas, parentheses, or dashes, a charity of coppers in a good 
stylist, would help the average reader’s poverty of wit not a 
little, and at all events preserve him from precipitate suicide. 
In my own case (and no one should presume to speak for 
another) it is not the strictly philosophical passages that 
have occasioned most perplexity. It was, as a rule, when 
describing common phenomena of nature that our poet 
forced me to count my readings of a passage by the score. 
It would seem as if a frantic dread of the commonplace had 
made our author flee into remote fastnesses of unintelligi- 
ble metaphor, impregnably fortified besides by impossible 
syntax. 

May one venture on a figurative account of what rarely 
happens? Mr. George Meredith in the sanctuary of his 
poetical consciousness, remote from the vulgar world, law- 
fully affiances and marries a feeling or an idea to an image. 
They are in his sight thenceforth one flesh. For better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer, till death them do part, they 
are inseparable, nay—cannot even for a moment be imag- 
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ined otherwise than together. Consequently he feels that 
he has done his full duty by us noninitiates when he sets but 
one striking word in a verse of his poem that has reference 
to some particular feature, say, of the image, the bride. If 
you are shrewd enough to see before you, as you undoubt- 
edly should, the image in its entirety, the bride in all her 
beauty, with the one feature, definitely represented by a 
word in the verse especially prominent, it is yet by no 
means certain that you will be visited at once by a mental 
vision also of the lawful husband of the image—the feeling 
or idea. In spite of all Platonic fictions, it were unsafe to 
infer the nature of the groom from your acquaintance with 
the bride. The fate which presides over human matings is 
proverbially ironical. In the case of the marriages between 
word images and feelings or ideas, at which as poetic high 
priest Mr. Meredith officiates, the secret of their mutual fit- 
ness, and of the due performance of the binding rites also, 
is too often his and theirs alone. However, after patiently 
studying the master and his undoubtedly peculiar ways, one 
becomes so used to expecting the unexpected as to be sel- 
dom disappointed. 

In a word, then, the first source of the reader’s perplex- 
ty is undoubtedly found in our poet’s vivid metaphors, 
though these are in themselves, one must admit, very beau- 
tiful or very strong. 

I gazed, unaware 

How a shaft of the blossoming tree 

Was shot from the yew wood’s core. 

(“ The Trial of Faith.” R.?) 

The wild cherry tree was startlingly outlined by the somber, 
evergreen background. The yew suggested the bow. The 
rays of light from the bloom were the arrows. Yes this is a 
wonderful figure, in itself a poem; for the yew in turn 
becomes the symbol of the poet’s battle with tempestuous 


1Quotations in this paper are chiefly from three volumes: “ Poems and 
Lyrics of the Joy of the Earth,” J.; “A Reading of Earth,” R.; “Modern 
Love, to which is added The Sage Enamored of the Honest Lady,” M. 
L. When quotations are made from poems included in the selection, the 
title is given instead of page reference. 
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sorrow, the gloom of bereavement needed to set off the joy 
of spiritual life into divine relief. Such an involution of 
soul into a bit of landscape does more than amaze. Nor is 
it uncommon in the philosophic poems of our author, though 
not always as fortunate in its esthetic result as this oft quot- 
ed instance: 
Strange, 

When it strikes to within, is the known; 

Richer than newness revealed. (R., p. 81.) 
Indeed, he makes familiar aspects of nature ‘‘ strike within 
us,’’ and we are grateful to him. 

Another and less legitimate source of perplexity must, 
however, be pointed out. Often the less obvious, the more 
delightful a metaphor in the end. But most of us have 
come to think it a matter of good breeding in metaphors to 
present themselves singly. In Meredith's poems they come 
hand in hand, and close on one another’s heels. 

The fact is, analysis has gone so far with Meredith that 
the sentence is no longer the poetic unit. If, therefore, one 
figure should, in his expression of a simple thought, best fit 
the subject, while quite another is most suited to the predi- 
cate, he will not scruple to do separate justice to subject and 
predicate by arraying each in its most becoming garb, even 
if the sentence as a whole shall go motley. 

Naught else are we when sailing brave 
Save husks to raise and bid it burn. (R., p. 28.) 
In previous lines he had called the ‘‘ rapture of the forward 
view”’ the ‘‘ freight’’ of his senses, which are a ‘* ship”’ 
‘* driving shoreward’’ and doomed to split. The ‘‘thought”’ 
survives the wreck; ‘‘ what I am,’’ the senses, must perish. 
Then follow those two verses which abruptly shift the 
scenery. We see the ships transformed to ‘‘husks,’’ the 
‘*thought’’ cargo to a germ. But the germ’s life will rise 
in due time like a tongue of green flame, and it is therefore 
said to ‘*burn’”’ before our eyes. 
Glimpse of its livingness will wave 
A light the senses can discern 


Across the river of the death, 
Their close. 
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Here we have once more a sudden shift of the scene. The 
senses are neither ‘‘ship”’ nor ‘‘husk.’’ Behold, they are 
foot-sore wayfarers. At the river of death they stop dis- 
mayed. It is the close of their journey. But ere they 
drown in their hopeless effort to ford the cold stream, from 
the other bank, which they may never reach, a ‘‘light’’ they 
can just discern is ‘* waved’’ by the ‘‘ thought’’ that was 
before a ship’s cargo, and more recently a germ. Now, 
taken as a whole, this is a tolerably clear case. We can 
disentangle the knotted threads of metaphor and enjoy 
each by itself. 

Sometimes, however, though they form only a mechanical 
and not a chemical compound, it is more difficult to isolate 
the figurative elements. 


They have not struck the roots which meet the fires 
Beneath, and bind us fast with Earth. (R., p. 47.) 


Such a crowding of metaphors mutually exclusive into one 
single statement makes severe demands on the reader. If 
he is to see what the poet saw, and feel what he felt, he 
will have to restate imaginatively the complete thought as 
many separate times as there are figures suggested, and, aft- 
er appreciating the individual effect in turn of all these 
modes of expression, fuse the effects together in one general 
impression. Only thus can the abstract, emotive, or intel- 
lectual results of the series of poetic visualizations be ob- 
tained—a perhaps less poetic result than one large single 
vision, which should continue in the reader’s memory to 
embody the whole thought or feeling—but one in which we 
may perhaps have gained as much in life as we have lost in 
esthetic repose. 


A common delight will drain 

The rank individual fens 

Of a wound refusing to heal 

While the old worm slavers its root. (R., p. 94.) 


Here we are made first to think of fens of sorrow drained 
by dutiful service to reason; then of a wound of sorrow 
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healed by that service; then of the old worm, self, slaver- 
ing the root of the sorrow—unless, indeed, the slavering 
worm of self is to be understood as sorrow’s root. 

It is easy to see how such a method works confusion. 
We have here really the ‘* catalogue’’ of Walt Whitman 
concealed by a violent, merely formal sentence-structure. 
Subject and predicate do not in their poetic guise recognize 
each other. A critic might be pardoned if he should de- 
clare that Mr. Meredith’s sentences in his philosophical 
poems are frequently algebraic expressions in need of fac- 
toring ere they can be intelligently dealt with, and that he 
sometimes chuckles audibly at the reader’s discomfiture 
when the method of factoring is far from obvious. You 
have to meet with passages like this: 


On the thread of the pasture you trace, 
By the river, their milk, for miles, 
Spotted once with the English tent, 

In days of the tocsin’s alarms, 

To tower of the tallest of piles, 

The country’s surveyor breast high. 


The general sense is clear, but who is expert algebraist 
enough to factor it at sight? 

Of course the studious reader experiences a certain intel- 
lectual satisfaction when he has conscientiously performed 
his task and proved successful at it; but, to be frank, it is 
not exactly the kind of satisfaction he has been led to ex- 
pect from poetry by the past masters of the art. 

All this is said by one who fully appreciates what Mr. 
Meredith has done; who could not possibly content himself 
with ** Modern Love’”’ or a selection; who insists on the 
value of the philosophic poems. Forewarned is forearmed. 
If you know the nature of the difficulties, they will not ap- 
pear so formidable. Besides, you will not then court the 
humilation of defeat by attacking the philosophic poems in 
an hour of mental weakness, when really in need of the 
rest cure which Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and other 
mild-mannered physicians of the muse are ready, nay, eager 
enough to offer. 
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2. **Man.”’ 


Now the object of this paper is to unfold in the poet’s 
own words his philosophy of life. It is the same philosophy 
that generates the wholesome atmosphere of the novels. 
From it, as moral deductions, proceed those judgments on 
the creatures of his imagination, which the reader may take, 
if unacquainted with his poems, for spontaneous and special 
oracles, when he does not indeed resent them as irrelevant 
or captious. 

If the difficulties of style that have been frankly admit- 
ted keep any from acquainting themselves with these philo- 
sophical poems, we shall be tempted to fling at them his 
own words about the thrush: 


Heed him not, the loss is yours!! 


And if, indeed, as he intimates, he be only 
A herald of a million bills, 


and their song is to be like his, as presumably it shall (else 
why should he be at pains to announce them?), does it not 
seem the part of the wisely valiant man to make terms with 
this shrill-piping herald, ere the whole army arrives in the 
arrogance of numbers? 


Mine are these new fruitings, rich, 
The simple to the common brings; 

I keep the youth of souls who pitch 
Their joy in this old heart of things. 


Who feel the Coming, young as aye, 
Thrice hopeful on the ground we plow; 
Alive for life, awake to die; 
One voice to cheer the seedling Now? 


I say but that this love of Earth reveals 
A soul beside our own to quicken, quell, 
Irradiate, and through ruinous floods uplift. 


Such is his own account of the special prophetic burden 
with which he has swung himself into the saddle of his lyric 
Pegasus. We wish him better luck than that of the grim 


1“ The Thrush in February,” st. 2. 2/., sts. 15,16. %J., p. 179. 
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rider from the Northland, who scared Europe with ghosts 
after breaking the back of his good steed. 

Should we translate into more prosaic terms the resolu- 
tion which Mr. Meredith has ventured not only to frame 
like a brave picture for our contemplation, but actually to 
send forth into the world of accomplished deeds—we might 
say that his verse shows such beauties in our common earth, 
and common human life, as are revealed to the man who is 
active, courageous, unselfish, hopeful, simple of heart and 
mind; not as they seem to them who substitute fiction for 
fact, making ‘‘the truth”’ according to their thirst;’’* nor 
as they seem to those ‘‘ sons of facts,’’ ‘* swinish grunters ”’ 
who look on the earth as their ‘‘ stye;’’? for our poet sees 
in earth the mother of man, whom to love is the joy of lite, 
and whom to know, for potentially all that man actually is, 
constitutes the wisdom which renders this passionate loyal 
son’s love of her reasonable. 

As a poet Mr. Meredith does not, we dare assert, use his 
rather large terminology with absolute strictness. Yet, in a 
general way, we have a right to suppose that one who is 
constantly writing of flesh, blood, senses, lusts, heart, self, 
personality, bent, instincts, brain, mind, wits, reason, soul, 
and spirit means something more or less definite by each 
term. There may be duplicates in the full list. There may 
be ambiguous uses of some. ‘‘Senses’’ means now the 
organs and their action; and then the pleasures incident to 
their action, hence becoming synonymous with flesh, blood, 
and lusts. ‘‘Self’’ and ‘‘ personality’’ may be collective 
terms for lusts when invading higher domains of our being. 
‘*Bent’’ in the brute may be ‘instinct’? in the man. 
Brain,’’ mind,’’ ‘‘ wits’? may be interchangeable terms. 
‘*Reason’”’ might connote a distinct faculty, or it might 
indicate the mode of the mind’s proper action in fellowship 
with the sensations. ‘‘ Soul’’ may designate the purified af- 
fections, which, in their crude state, are called the ‘‘ heart.’’ 
‘¢ Spirit ’’ is now a term for our love of law, our moral core; 


1“A Ballad of Fair Ladies in Revolt,” st. 16. ?J., p. 180. 
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and then it stands for that mystical imagination which 
dreams through man ‘‘ the better than man.”’ 

In any case we shall not forget that Meredith the poet 
uses words to content his ear and his fancy quite as often as 
to gratify Meredith the psychologist. 

From flesh unto spirit man grows, 
Even here on the sod under sun. (R., p. 96.) 

This is the first article of his creed. Note each word: 
‘* Growth,”’ not miraculous change; ‘‘here,’’ not hereafter, 
thanks to the ‘‘sod”’ that supports and the ‘* sun”’ that 
gives vital heat. But he is not content with this statement 
of fact. Some might admit that it ‘‘ grows’’ when it chooses. 
Not so; 

Flesh unto spirit must grow. (R,, p. 39-) 

There is no choice, no escape from the beautiful fatali- 

ty; for contend we shall have to for sheer existence, and 


Contention is the vital force 
Whence pluck we brain. (R., p. 11.) 


If we look out abroad at humanity in our day with the eye 
of the true seer, it is ‘*the soul’? we perceive unfold” 
through ‘*blood and tears.’’ (R., p. 61.) If we look 
back and follow history to our time, we behold ° 


The tidal multitude, and blind 
From bestial to the higher breed 
By fighting (R., p. 30), 

slowly rise, and introspection reveals that 


We battle 
For the smallest grain of our worth ( R., p. 91), 


as well as for the best and most priceless of our treasures: 


Wisdom is won of its fight, 
The combat incessant. (R., p. 96.) 


Nay, more than this, the highest faculty, which is self of 
our self, it also, 


Spirit,is wrought . . . through strife! (J., p. 159.) 
The faculties are related. They derive from one another. 
Rose in brain from rose in blood. (J., p. £2.) 
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They are friendly when kept for mutual service in the right 
order of subjection. 


Just reason based on valiant blood. (R., p. 30.) 


Woe to reason, if it fancies justice possible without physical 
valor! Woe to the blood, if it dares be unjust! 

‘¢ Sensation is a gracious gift’’ (R., p. 56); but ‘* sensa- 
tion insurgent’”’ is ‘‘ haunted of broods’’ of questions (R., 
p- 98) that only confuse sensation. ‘‘ Brain’’ is the ‘* sky 
of the senses’’ (R., p. 11); they are earth to that sky. 
Changing the figure, ‘‘the senses are the vessel of the 
thought’’ (R., p. 28), and they should be ‘ steered by 
brain’’ (R., p. 12). But, mark you, what were a helms- 
man without a ship? In the service of brain ‘* the senses 
must traverse’’ the ** Road of the Real’’ ‘ fresh ’’—not 
blinded by preconceptions and ‘‘ with a love’’ for the road 
itself that ‘‘ no scourge shall abate’’ (R., p. 91)—if we are 


ever 
To reach the lone heights where we scan 


In the mind’s rarer vision this flesh. (R., p. 91.) 
For while there are ‘‘ holies from sense withheld,’’ to which 
only ‘* reason’”’ can guide (R., p. 93), we shall want feet as 
well as a knowledge of the way. 

Futhermore, ‘‘ mind of man and bent of brute ’’ equal- 
ly have root’’ in earth. (J., p. 23.) Instinct is not to be 
despised, for it is thus akin to mind. Indeed, ‘ just rea- 
son’’ would be content if it could match ‘* the instinct bred 
afield ’’ (R., p. 30); and we are warned 


Not one instinct to efface, 
Ere reason ripens for the vacant place. (J., p. 169.) 


For ‘‘ reason”’ is not yet ripe—only ‘‘ man’s”’ germinant 
‘* fruit’? (R., p. 91); yet, even now, by it is the ‘* brain’’ 


**hourly fed’’ (R., p. 33). 
In its turn the ‘* strong brain’’ is the ‘* station for the 


flight of soul’’ (R., p. 13) in those who have 


Out of the sensual hive 
Grown to the flower of brain. 


But the soul depends not only on the brain; ‘the heart, 
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obedient to brain, prompts the soul.’’ (R., p. 87.) Yet 
the reason cannot dispense with service of what is higher 
than it. ‘*No branch of Reason’s growing’’ is to be 
‘‘lopped.”’ (R., p. 120.) Let, therefore, *‘ spirit but be 
lord of mind to guide our eyes,’’ and the noblest truths 
shall in time be ours. 

Now it is clear that all the exhortations of the poet would 
be quite impertinent were nothing amiss with man. It is a 
fact that something prevents man’s ‘mind bursting the 
chrysalis of the blind’’ (J., p. 126) and seeing truly with 
the aid of spirit. It is the ‘* distempered devil of self,’’ the 
glutton of earth’s ** fruits.”’ 

Clearly enough, never 

Till our lord of sensations at war, 
The rebel, the heart, yields place 
To brain (R., p. 87); 
never till we are one of those ‘‘ who in harness the mind 
subserve,’’ ‘‘ having mastered sensation’’ (R., p. 97), which 
always, ‘*at a stroke on the terrified nerve,’’ proves ‘‘ in- 
ane,’ and would counsel some coward’s folly; never till 
then shall we have earned”’ our ‘‘title’’ to ‘*vead’’ the 
truth of which the earth is but a glyph. For without the 
spirit we cannot, and 
The spirit comes to light 
Through conquest of the inner beast. (R., p. 11.) 

Now though this doctrine gives some place to asceticism, 
it refuses to view the ‘* beast’’ that must be conquered, the 
‘* sensation’’ that must be mastered, the ‘‘ heart’’ that must 
be forced to submission, as in themselves evil. They are 
part of our complete glory. It is only their insubordination 
that is harmful. Men are indeed to ‘‘attain’’ the “ stature 
of the gods,’’ ‘‘ not forfeiting the beast.”’ (R., p. 115.) 
Mind and body”’ shall ‘* lute’ a ** perfect concord.’’ (J., 
p. 117.) All are given to understand that it is a calamity 
when even for a moment ‘the nature’’ is ‘‘ divided in 
three ’’—** heart,’’ ** brain,’’ **soul.’’ (R., p. 78.) The 
highest of us must cherish the lowest of us in its place and 
for its function. The ‘‘ mind’”’ must be solidly built on her 
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‘* foundations of earth’s bed’”’ (M. L., p. 80), for then, and 
then only, 
Never is earth misread by brain. (R., p. 11.) 


If reason has any preéminent dignity, it is that she is 
‘* our bond with the numbers.’’ (R., p. 93.) She classes 
us; she insists on fair division; she limits our claim to our 


share; she 
Wrestles with our old worm 
Self in the narrow and wide. 
Relentless quencher of lies, 
With laughter she pierces the brute. 


not that she would slay—she has no hate, therefore no mur- 
derous intent—only she means to ‘‘ scour’’ the ‘ loathed re- 
cess of his dens’’ with that ‘‘ laughter’’ which is light. 
She means to *‘ scatter his monstrous bed’’ of comfortable 
sloth, and ‘*hound him to harrow and plow;”’’ for the 
‘* self’? has work to do. Speculation is not his business. 
He cannot be allowed to bias the mind by his roars or howls 
of greed or pain. This ‘self,’’ this blind craving, was the 
driving power. It is that still. But it drives man to ruin 
unless it remains in gentle control. The steam that can 
hurry tons of freight upon its way must yet heed the pres- 
sure of the engineer’s hand, and bide its time. 

If one would be blissful, one must learn to ‘‘ look on with 
the soul’’ (J., p. 6) only, and therefore to ‘‘ desire’’ only 
‘‘ with the soul’’ (J., p. 4), to love with ** the love over I 
and me’”’ (J., p. 8), so that at length for us the 

Proud letter I 
Drops prone and void as any thoughtless dash. (J., p. 167.) 
Then shall we indeed ‘‘ spread light’’ and ‘* feel celestially,’’ 
for we shall ‘‘ crave nothing’’ (J., p. 68) but to sing a 
‘* song ”’ like that of the lark, 
Seraphically free 
Of taint of personality. (J., p. 69.) 

Even a Callistes, who has seen the Great Mother herself, 
and in whom ‘‘ whatsoever to men is of use’’ will unwit- 
tingly spring ‘*‘ worship of them who bestow ’”’ (J., p. 63), 
ceases, for all his wisdom and gratitude, to be ‘‘ sane in his 
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song’’ ‘where the cravings begin.’’ (J., p. 62.) For 
only he in whom the ‘‘ dragon self ’’ (J., pp. 14, 22) is not 
slain, but silenced, can become 


The voice of one for millions, 
In whom the millions rejoice 
For giving their one spirit voice. (J., p. 69.) 


3. The Earth. 


But if indeed man realizes his derivation from lower forms 
of life, how shall he regard the heavenly home which has 
witnessed his evolution? Is the earth friend or foe to him? 
To the man whom Mr. Meredith would have us be her as- 
pect and her office are a mother’s that nobly loves the best 
in us, whose tenderness conceals itself in her pride. 

From the earliest times true ‘* souls of love,’’ filled with 
an ardor for their species, have invariably ‘‘divined”’ a 
‘* higher breed,’’ and striven to lead the ‘tidal multitude ”’ 
to it from their ‘* bestial’’ and ‘‘ blind’’ condition. (R., p. 
30.) They readily recognized in this their ideal, the only 
explanation of the Mother’s else incomprehensible dealings 
with her child. Hers also was the ‘‘ thought to speed the 
race.’ (R., p. 32.) ‘* Her mystic secret’’ was so dear to 
her that, rather than reveal it, she would brook being misun- 
derstood. Yet who, capable of sympathizing with ‘her 
passion for old giant kind’’ (R., p. 12), for ‘*‘ champions of 
race,’’ ‘* warriors of the sighting brain’’ (R., p. 30) who 
** give worn humanity new youth,”’ could fail to apprehend 
her purpose? If she has always ‘* scourged ”’ or been ‘* her 
offspring’s executioner’’ (R., p. 8), it was surely for the 
sake of her holy vow to produce the ‘‘ stouter stock’’ (R., 


p. 12). 


Life is at her grindstone set, 
That she may give us edging keen.” (R., p. 10.) 


Behold the life at ease: it drifts. 
The sharpened life commands its course. (R., p. 11.) 
From the very beginning of man 


Pain and Pleasure on each hand 
Led our wild steps from slimy rock 
To yonder sweeps of garden land (R., p. 33), 
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which it may take ages yet to attain and possess. ‘‘ Earth 
aE yields the milk,’’ to be sure, for the human suckling, but 
| ‘* she will soothe ’’ tenderly his ** need’’ only, ‘* not his de- 
| sire.’ (J.,p. 119.) For her heart is full of a fury of pro- 
phetic love. 


Sons of strength have been 
Her cherished offspring ever. (R., p. 33.) 


i 
1) | As in the past, so now; as now, so always hereafter; and 
| well she knows that wheresoever ‘battle urges,’’ there 
spring heroes many.”’ (R., p. 29.) 
1 She who dotes over ripeness at play, 
. Rosiness fondles, and feeds, 
li! Guides it with shepherding hook 
i To her sports and her pastures alway, (R., p. 90.) 
1 She who “loves laughter’’ (R., p. 44) and the ‘kindly 
} lusts’ (R., p. 43), when the ‘* weak’’ ‘‘ wail,’’ ‘* the wail 
lt animal infant’’ (R., pp. 12, 4), she has only a deaf ear 
| | and an iron heart. 
' Weep, bleed, rave, writhe, be distraught— 

She is moveless. (R., p. 88.) 

Not she gives the tear for the tear. (R., p. 90.) 


iW The child that misreads her purpose she will not spare, 
for it is he who needs her severity. She is proud of his 
very fire of hate. But of them who are her children indeed, 
after the spirit as well as according to the flesh, of them is 
she justified. He 

Whom the century tempests call son, 

Having striven to rend him in vain (R., p. 76), 
who has not got thew and brawn only in the conflict, but has 
been in the end able to ‘* pluck brain’’ (R., p. 11) also, the 
veritable ‘* man’s mind ”’ that knows itself the ‘* child of her 
keen rod’”’ (M. L., p. 80), rich in the ‘* hard wisdom ”’ which 
his mother earth gave him, he assuredly understands that if 
Yi she seem to be of ‘‘ us atomies of life alive unheeding,”’ it is 
not that she hates life, but is ‘* bent on life to come”’ (R., 
p- 12). It is clear to him that ‘‘in her clods ”’ is the foot- 
way to the God of gods’’ (J., p. 20) along which we must 
pass, while for the sake of her holy hope she drives us, 
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using, as need may be, ‘‘the spur and the curb’”’ (J., p. 
119). 

She does not willfully leave us in darkness; but she gives 
us no more light than we can bear. ‘‘ If we will,’’ we may 
be ‘‘wise’’ ‘‘of her promptings’’ (R., p. 97); for sure- 
ly she never ceases to whisper the suggestive words in our 
ears. The ‘‘woodcutter Death,’’ who is he, if not a dis- 
guise of our Mother? We fear him, we hate him? Yet 

For use he hews 
To make awake 
The spirit of what stuff we be. (R., p. 124.) 

As he ‘*‘clears’’ our globe, we may be satisfied it is, 
‘*though wood be good,” for ‘* braver’? human forests. 
Whatever we may think, however we may feel, certain it is 
beyond doubt that for all of us ‘‘the end is one.”’ ‘* We 
do but wax for service.’” (R., p. 123.) We must actively 
or passively be a party to the slaying of our fellows, and 
some day to the slaying of us, that ‘* our ground ’”’ ** may 
speed the seed of younger’”’ growths, and in due time be 
more royally crowned ’’ with life. (R., p. 124.) 

Does this seem a monstrous doctrine? Shall we rebel at 
the thought that ‘*we breathe but to be sword or block?’’ 
(R., p. 33-) Is not death a mere word after all? a mere 
mark and disguise? ‘* The fuel, decay, brightens the fire of 
renewal.’’ (R.,p.5.) If ** we wot of life,’’ it is ** through 
death.’’ Constantly among the living we ‘‘spy”’ ‘* how 
each feeds each.’’ (R., p. 53.) Here there is no excep- 
tion. We are all ‘* fed’’ ** by Death as by Life.’’ How if 
‘* the two’’ fountains of our nourishment were ‘‘ one spring ”’ 
—twin breasts of the same mother? ‘‘Life and Death in 
one’’—** whichever is, the other is’’—what if indeed it 
were so—‘* one—as our breath in and out?”’’ (R., p. 97-) 
At all events, the birds, when they pipe 

The young Earth’s bacchic rout, 

The race, and the prize of the race, 

Earth’s lustihead pressing to sprout (R., p. 75), 
are really quite as much singing of death. Death is not the 
opposite of life, but of birth; and both birth and death are 
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but names for the single process of life, ‘‘ the springing to 
(R., p. 5), the coming ’’ which is ‘‘ young as aye,” 
at all times the same ‘‘ seedling Now.”’ (R., p. 27.) 
When at length, then, we have understood the conduct of 
our Mother, proved her ‘‘ loving”’ and reasonable,”’ only 
| more ideally and constantly so than we, it remains for us to 
a imitate her example. From our double discovery as prem- 
lf ises we must draw the ethical and spiritual conclusions with 
perfect courage. They who ‘read aright her meaning”’ 
cannot but ‘‘devoutly serve,’ for the task’ of their Moth- 
y er ** devolves on them.’’ They must catch her ‘ passion.”’ 
(R., p. 13.) Nor is it as though they might refuse service. 


This breath, her gift, has only choice 
Of service—breathe we in or out. (R., p. 32.) 


lf It is only a choice between unwillful and devout service, the 
; slave’s or the son’s service. 

fi From the noble thought, then, of the Mother’s ‘‘ loving ”’ 
| and ‘* reasonable ’’ temper comes our first moral maxim of 
lr work, its own reward in the play of our powers and their 
normal increase, ‘* Thrice hopeful on the ground we plow’”’ 
i (R. p. 27), deeming it ‘‘ enough if we have sped the plow 
a season.”’ (R., p. 56.) 

A cold thing, however, will our morality be if it is not 
fired with love; and only that which lives can be most satis- 
fyingly loved. We shall begin, then, our religious life with 
the dogma that she is a ‘‘ thing alive to the living’ (R., p. 
98), that ‘‘ her aspects mutably swerve,’’ but ‘*‘ her laws im- 
mutably reign.”” (R., p.97.) For 

Till we conceive her living we go distraught, 


Seeing she lives, and of her joy of life 
Creatively has given us blood and breath. (J., p. 159.) 


' But more, not mere animation, we must come to ‘‘ know”’ 
the ‘‘ life of her’’ for *‘ spirit.’” Of the farthest stars, sis- 

ters of earth, it is true that ‘‘ the fire is in them whereot we 
are born’’ (R., p. 121), else how came we from one of 
| them? When by the manifold sacraments of earth and sky 
and stellar heavens we have come to realize that everywhere 
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‘* life glistens on the river of the death’’ (R., p. 132), and 
we see about us among our fellow-beings ‘‘ battle,’’ ** loss,’’ 
‘**ache,’’ we shall **know’’ it for earth’s ‘* pledge of vital- 
ity’’ inexhaustible, and with our “spirit wrought of her 
through strife’’ (J., p. 159) we shall ‘‘read her own” 
spirit; and because of our *‘ love of earth,’’ which the sing- 
ing lark instills (J., p. 67) ‘‘¢rust her down to death” (J., p. 
159), even for ‘*the Jove that lends her grace among the 
starry fold’’ (R., p. 121). 


4. The Invisible. 


To many this view of man and the earth may seem athe- 
istic. If so, it will be because they cannot believe in a 
‘** credible God.’’ To them there is war in heaven. Seen 
is arrayed against unseen. Having used their eyes to little 
or no purpose, they think ill of the visible, and imagine, nat- 
urally enough, an Invisible to their liking. Such, at all 
events, is a succinct statement of Mr. Meredith’s scrupu- 
lous apology, which took the shape of a synoptic philosophy 
of history in somewhat unlovely verse, classitied, surely not 
for music’s sake, with ** Songs and Lyrics of the Joy of the 
Earth.”’ 

That such an apology should have been written was to be 
expected. The poet could not remain long unaware how 
offensive to many must be the burden of his manly proph- 
ecy. To his worthy British public a ‘** credible God’’ would 
hardly seem divine. Efforts to make our faiths produce into 
the unknown the lines of our actual knowledge, and attach 
our religious emotions to the common and normal rather 
than to the peculiar and unnatural, they would resent as gross 
materialism and irreverent impiety. Only one hope with this 
public: an appeal to precedent. 

In Mr. Meredith’s loveliest idyl, ‘A Day with the Daugh- 
ters of Hades,’’ the sweet girl goddess Skiagenia, born of 
gloom, convinces the reader that the wholesome Hellenic at- 
titude of mingling love and awe toward the Great Mother is 
the very same suggested to-day by evolutional science when 
envisaging what is at once most homelike and most strange 
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about this human star of ours, that encircles with perpetual 
worship her solar God of light and heat and life, concealing 
all the while an undefined, vast death and cold and darkness 
at the core. But what cares the British public for such a 
precedent? Has it not been led to believe that the Greeks 
were a spiritually shallow people, thanks to flagrant neglect 
of almost all that was deep in them? 

So there was left for Mr. Meredith no possible way of ob- 
taining a patient hearing for a theory which, while so obvi- 
ously close at hand, found through the ages so few con- 
sistent friends, but that of apology. He must account for 
the general acceptance of the more fanciful hypothesis. It 
will not suffice to point out its fallacious character; he must 
also expose the nature of its insidious fascination, the source 
of its plausibility. In the following paragraphs the attempt 
shall be made, using his own words as often as possible, to 
state Mr. Meredith’s view of the genesis of transcenden- 
talism. 

In the experience of the most undeveloped man there is 
much pain and little pleasure. He childishly ascribes to 
nature his own motives. He tortures his enemy. What 
then are his sufferings but the malice of a foe? But infre- 
quent though they be, he has pleasures also. Now and then 
he is warmed, sheltered, and fed, his flesh thrilled with de- 
light. Can there be one spring for bitter and sweet waters? 
Old men, discouraged and resentful, suggest that it is so. 
Pleasures are accorded by the same cruel power—a device 
of refined savagery to prevent the sufferer’s becoming in- 
ured to his misery. 

Young men, however, cannot accept this view. They 
observe that the old themselves continue to feed the flame of 
life, to fan it sedulously, to shield it from every whiff of 
dangerous wind. They have been occasionally thrilled by 
joys too intense to be held in memory as mere malevolent 
delusions. If Nature then must be viewed as hostile and 
wicked because inflicting hardship, peril, pain, they will ex- 
plain their actual desire to live as an endurance of the now 
and the nigh because of a faith in some fictitious hereafter 
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and afar; and lo, we have the visible devil and the invisible 
God of every sensational theology—the original points of 
departure fer al. transcendental systems of thought. 

Put thus, it all seems absurd—nay, repulsive enough. But 
the ‘‘ old men’’ with their ‘* sentence of inverted wit’’ it is 


impossible to tolerate. Mr. Meredith bids us, ere we take 


their testimony to life, inquire how they have lived. Nature 
clearly shows her dislike of the aged. She tolerates them 
only when they are sunsets to noble days. 

As soon now as man’s religion has come to consist of an 
unnatural passion for the Invisible a strange phenomenon 
appears. When he is weak, defeated, despondent, when 
his ‘* senses’”’ are ‘** pricked by fright’’ (R., p. 27) when 
he indulges in a ‘* ventral dream of peace’’ (R., p. 30), the 
hope of a stye somewhere for slothful feeding, he becomes 
religious. The moment he is strong and successful, he is 
amused or horrified to discover that he is simply irreligious. 
Still he knows that strength and success may not last. It is 
well to provide for relapses, failures. Hence he will con- 
tinue to attach a large theoretic value to ‘‘ the legends that 
sweep’’ nature ‘‘aside.’’ (R., p. 98.) He will extol the 
great merits—for others, and incidentally for himself (should 
he be unfortunate enough to require them )—of 


Assurances, symbols, saws, 
Revelations in legends, light 
To eyes rolling in darkness. (R., p. 89.) 


But in due time man begins to reflect on life, to observe 
and generalize. He cannot but perceive how small the ef- 
fect of these precious comforts in men’s hours of need. 
Doubt begins, then doubt of his doubt. 

Nature, of course, is unnatural—that is to say, inhuman— 
and much remains sure. The cruelest man will in the end 
be moved by contortions and tears. There is in the order 
of things ‘‘ an answer to thoughts or deeds.’’ (R., p. go.) 
But those who ‘‘ cry aloud for an opiate boon ’’ (R., p. 98) 
receive small comfort from ‘‘a mother whom no cry can 
melt’’ (R., p. 91), who ‘ will shear’’ the ** woolly beast ”’ 
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that bleats too piteously. (R., p. 89.) Yet man has 
ceased to be content with his original dualism. Somehow 
he must fit nature to his thought of the ‘‘ Invisible.’”’” Hence 
futile metaphysics — inquiries that are doubts disguised, 
questions ‘‘ that sew not nor spin,”’ idle, vexatious, working 
only the total confusion of him who harbors them. For 


of course 
A mind in a desolate mood, 


With the “ whither” whose echo is “ whence” (R., p. 103) 
will become in times of distress victims of contending pas- 


sions. 
Now to the Invisible he raves 


To rend him from her (J., p. 107) 
his unacknowledged Mother; then, his cry unanswered, he 
‘* craves her calm, her care,’’ falling back on despised ma- 
terial solaces and distractions. But, so appealed to, the 
Mother, who else is lavish of her boons, becomes obdurate. 

For the flesh in revolt at her laws 

Neither song, nor smile in ruth, 

Nor promise of things to reveal, 

Has she, nor a word she saith: 

We are asking her wheels to pause. 

Well knows she the cry of unfaith. (R., p. 89.) 
Then, of course, there is nothing left to do but to turn 
‘*afresh to the Invisible,’’ which he is pleased to imagine 
** can raise him high with vows of living faith.’’ (J., p. 121.) 
He asks no more for relief. He has become modest in his 
demands. He wishes merely to have his belief affirmed by 
some ‘little sign’’ of ‘* slaughtered Nature,’’ some miracle 
that shall definitely prove that the power of Nature over 
him and his destiny has its limits. But his cry is in vain. 
No miracle comes. For a while he may content himself 
with ‘* Legends.’’ He may indeed lash himself to a frenzy 
and ‘* conjure images.’’ (R., p. 79.) Yet in the end, 
sooner or later, he will be confronted by the fact that his 
‘cry to heaven is a cry”’ to the earth ‘‘ he would evade”’ 
(J., p- 124), his prayer to the Invisible being really ad- 
dressed to nature and obtaining from nature such an answer 
as it is entitled to receive. At no time, then, in man’s his- 
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tory has he conceived of the manly religion suited to his 
hours of strength and success. Let us not be dupes of pro- 
fessions. The British people vociferously sing, 

O Paradise, O Paradise, 

Who doth not crave for rest? 

Who would not seek that happy land, etc., 
while in fact they build up an empire with immense toil, 
showing that they mean to possess as much of the earth as 
they can, even if they jeopardize their heavenly inheritance 
by a lack of meekness! Actions speak louder than words. 
As a matter of history, who were the kind of men that have 
been worshiped as heroes? Those who indulged in slavish 
howls? who complained, pleaded for mercy? who offered a 
price for ease and happiness? Nothing of the sort. Al- 
ways the hero, he whom men approved and wished to re- 
semble, was 

A creature matched with strife 
To meet it as a bride (J., p. 116) 

‘*through self-forgetfulness divine’’ (J., p. 70). Surely 
always, whatever our theological dualism and philosophical 
pessimism, it was men whose ‘* love of earth was deep ”’ that 
we set apart for the practical worship of imitation. They 
always were unspeculative men, who could join in the song 
of the woodland sprites: 


We question not, nor ask 

The silent to give sound, 

The hidden to unmask, 

The distant to draw near. (R., p. 53-) 


They despised—even when they did not understand— 


Our sensual dreams 
Of the yearning to touch, to feel 
The dark impalpable sure, 
To have the unveiled appear. (R., p. 90.) 


They assumed themselves, with a magnificent humility, to 
be revelations and incarnations of the spirit of earth. They 
refused worship, were unostentatious, took their virtue for 
granted, content to ‘serve and pass reward.’’ In their 
heart of hearts, whatever their external religious conformity, 
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they pitied him who ‘will not read’’ nature; who, ‘* good 
or wise’’ (J., p. 120), preferring ‘‘ with passion self-ob- 
scured ”’ to see her distorted through a subjective medium, 

Through terror, through distrust; 

The greed to touch, to view, to have, to live. (J., p. 121.) 

Even at the present day, then, though transcendentalists 

in the closet, and theoretically disloyal to earth, in their hero 
worship men prove that there is a deeper, saner, devouter 
religion deep in their hearts. In their hours of strength and 
success they feel it; but they are prevented from taking it 
seriously, because it seems so inconsistent with what they 
have been taught to regard as sacred. Yet in it is the bit- 
ter tonic which we need in our sentimental hours when we 
cry for the opiates. Mr. Meredith believes, then, that the re- 
ligion of man in nature, the worship of strength, beauty, 
courage, magnanimity, is not so unfamiliar to us. Can we 
not join the hymn of the heroes? 


Let our trust be firm in Good, 
Though we be of the fasting; 
Our questions are a mortal brood, 
Our work is everlasting. 
We children of Beneficence 
Are in its being sharers; 
And “ whither” vainer sounds than “ whence” 
For word with such wayfarers. (R., p. 57.) 


In a future paper an effort will be made to show in what 
way this tonic will do the work of the coveted opiate; how, 
in Mr. Meredith’s view, it comforts, makes strong, and 
therefore consoles more effectively than sentimental fictions 
of transcendentalists. WILuiAM NorMAN GUTHRIE. 
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THE ‘*TROILUS AND CRESSIDA”? OF CHAUCER 
AND OF SHAKSPERE. 


A CoMPARATIVE Stupy. 


LITERATURE is the index to the experience of humanity. 
Unless the world be steadily growing worse, posterity un- 
doubtedly profits by both the good and the evil deeds, the 
successes and the failures, of its ancestry—imitating the one, 
avoiding the other; and thus every good man, no matter how 
insignificant his fame, has helped to advance the standards 
of truth and morality. There are practically but two methods 
by which this knowledge can be transmitted from one gen- 
eration to another, and they are by word of mouth and by 
stroke of pen. Which method is the better is a much moot- 
ed question. Certain it is, however, that our knowledge of 
generations long since dead is acquired mainly by perusing 
the volumes which they have left us as our richest inherit- 
ance. The thoughts therein set down have been of great 
service to those whose privilege it has been to read them. 

Chief among the number of those thus favored are to be 
found the names of Chaucer and Shakspere. They were 
both students of human experience. They studied life as it 
had been and as it appeared to them. Each took sub- 
jects treated by earlier writers, and gave them to the people 
of his own day in the form which the time demanded, and 
each escaped the charge of plagiarism by ‘‘ adorning what- 
ever he touched.’’ It is certainly something else than mere 
chance that impels two men, living centuries apart, to treat 
the same subjects, with the result that, through the medium 
of their works, posterity beholds the ruling spirit of the dif- 
fering ages. 

There are many well-known examples of this practice. 
Eschylus first told the story of Prometheus, the benefactor 
of mankind; how he was punished by Jupiter for disobedi- 
ence, and how, by compromise alone, he could effect his re- 
lease from endless torture. Two thousand years afterwards, 
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when the oppressed common people of Europe were bent on 
the annihilation of all monarchs and monarchies, and the re- 
generation of the world, Shelley recounted the sufferings of 
the noble Titan, and made him, instead of a bargainer for 
liberty, a rebel against all the powers of heaven and earth. 
Eschylus mirrored the belief of his day, Shelley of his. 
This fact is illustrated equally as well, perhaps, in the works 
of the two great Englishmen we are considering, who, since 
they were separated by an interval of two centuries, show 
the great changes which took place during that time, in the 
language and literature, as well as in the customs and be- 
liefs of the English nation. 

In making a comparative study of Chaucer and Shaks- 
pere, we must bear in mind that, though both were English- 
men, they lived and wrote under very different conditions 
and circumstances; for, to use a seeming paradox, the En- 
gland of Chaucer was not the England of Shakspere. Great 
indeed were the changes which took place during the time 
that elapsed between their lives. England found itself in 
the time of Chaucer an old country, but a young nation. As 
was to be expected, there were many crudities apparent in 
the language and literature, as well as in society and its 
organ, the government. Moreover, the preceding two hun- 
dred years had added little, if anything, to its growth. But 
this long period had been one, not of degeneracy, but of re- 
cuperation, in which the people had been accumulating an 
energy which, when set at work, converted from potential 
into kinetic, would atone for all past idleness. Consequent- 
ly, to aid us in understanding the relation which exists be- 
tween Chaucer’s and Shakspere’s works, we must make 
‘¢an historic estimate of the conditions, antecedent and con- 
temporary, which helped to make them what they were.” 
Our comparison of the two ages will include only general 
points of similarity, or dissimilarity as the case may be, and 
must necessarily be brief. 

At the time when Chaucer began his career England 
seemed to be a nation with no pride in the past and little 
hope for the future. A curtain of the blackest dye, woven 
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from the tyrannies of a long period of foreign dominion, 
seemed to enshroud the past in its spacious folds, and thus 
to forbid all contact with whatever bore the stamp of a 
strong, healthy English personality. But the hopes for the 
future, though not brilliant, were growing brighter and more 
encouraging every day. The English Reformation, headed 
by Wyclif, had great influence, not only upon religion and 
customs, but also upon literature. It gave to English lit- 
erature, which was still in its infancy, many new ideas and 
a multitude of stimulating influences, by extending the do- 
main of thought and enhancing the powers of expression. 
By the middle of the fourteenth century chivalry no longer 
constituted the foundation, but only an ornament of life—an 
ornament about which there was already being diffused the 
light of kindly consideration which age casts about all the 
follies, excesses, and mistakes of the past. In a short time 
the world had grown wiser and more practical, and it was 
with a feeling of intense gratification and relief that the men 
and women of that day were able to divert their minds from 
the narrow channels of reality to the infinite realms of ro- 
mance; for chivalry was not yet all gone from the land— 
it had merely lost its supremacy. It had fulfilled its mission, 
and was just now in the dotage of its existence—the time 
when it had clear memories of its youthful pleasures and 
splendors, but was entirely oblivious to the rough buffets en- 
countered during matured and declining manhood. But the 
conception of the ideal relation of knight and lady had lost 
little of its loftiness. And Chaucer’s poetry shows the effects 
of this dominant regard for woman as the divinely appointed 
comforter and helper of man, and of the esteem in which 
her virtues of constancy and chastity were held. 

Though amid the glamour and pomp of chivalry, and the 
darkness of feudalism, there appeared to be no foundation, 
save sheer force of arms, upon which nations could build, 
deep down in this maelstrom there was a force which was 
soon to reduce chaos to order and turn darkness to light. 
This force was a craving which is deep-seated in human na- 
ture: the craving for the fruit of the tree of knowledge. 
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Until the fourteenth century learning had formed a very 
small part of the general civilization of England, but with 
Langland, Wyclif, and Chaucer a new era began. To these 
men, and to Chaucer most of all, belongs the glory for the 
mighty regeneration of thought and poetry and life which 
the Renaissance accomplished for England. They were the 
precursors of the Renaissance; indeed we may say that in 
them are seen the first rosy tints of the dawn of awakening 
reason, which soon dissipated the mists hovering about the 
records of the past, and placed modern classicism on an 
equality with ancient. 

There was at that time no national literary tradition in 
England which Chaucer could have taken as his guide. 
Whatever poetry had preceded him was of a religious or 
minstrel character. Moreover, the language of England 
was composed of so many different elements, which had 
scarcely become harmonized, that a writer had great diffi- 
culty in expressing his thoughts in words intelligible to all. 
Chaucer realized that the English temperament and environ- 
ment required a language different from any other, and 
made it his endeavor to establish one. So well has he suc- 
ceeded that he has merited the title of ‘*‘ England’s Father 
of Letters.”” The honor of establishing English court 
poetry is due to him alone. He early became acquainted 
with the court of England, and during his whole life was 
connected with it, visiting not a few of the Continental 
countries in the capacity of ambassador. While he was well 
acquainted with French court poetry, and was influenced by 
its artistic character, it was not until he visited Italy, that 
haven of rest and inspiration to English poets, and came 
under the influence of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, the 
great triumvirate of the Italian Renaissance, that he realized 
the full possibilities open to the man of letters. Dante and 
Boccaccio were his favorites. From Dante he derived his 
style and inspiration; from Boccaccio, his materials. 

Shakspere found everything more favorable to the pursuit 
of his art than Chaucer did. Chaucer lived before the Re- 
naissance, and contributed his share to its progress. Shaks- 
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pere lived after this age, when thirst for knowledge had un- 
earthed the treasures of classical antiquity, and enjoyed the 
benefits of the educated society which it created. Chaucer 
introduced English literature to the world, and gave it such 
a start that, by the time Shakspere appeared, it was well un- 
der way toward the goal of perfection. Some say that this 
goal has been reached and that a decline has set in; others 
maintain that we are still progressing, with no signs of weak- 
ening. Be this as it may, it is certain that English literature 
made rapid strides in the two hundred years succeeding 
Chaucer, and that Shakspere had the benefit of this national 
literary tradition. The form had changed during the in- 
terval, but the writer was not in doubt as to what the times 
demanded, and knew that nothing but the best would please 
or endure. 

Shakspere had as his contemporaries such gifted men as 
Kyd, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, and Fletcher, 
dramatists of unquestioned ability. It was at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century that dramatic poetry reached its 
consummation, with Shakspere as the master who gave it to 
the world in its definitive form. It is a noteworthy fact that 
Shakspere and the English drama, as we now have it, were 
born at about the same time. They developed side by side, 
and each attained perfection through the other. Shaks- 
pere’s genius reached its consummation in the drama; the 
drama reached perfection in Shakspere. It has been said 
that Chaucer stands at the beginning of the dramatic age of 
English literature, Scott at the end, while Shakspere, its 
worthiest representative, occupies the middle ground. Chau- 
cer and Scott undoubtedly possessed its rich inheritance, 
though the form of its manifestation in each was controlled 
by the spirit of his age. In the one it took the form of nar- 
rative poetry; in the other, that of the novel. 

The little child loves to hear a simple story told in the 
simplest manner. But as it grows older, and its views of 
life broaden, it tires of simplicity and becomes interested in 
the life which it sees all about it. As the growth of the na- 
tion is analogous to that of the individual, and as the product 
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of each writer’s mind is inseparably connected with his life, 
so the development of a national literature, as a mirror of 
life, is closely related to the history of the nation. The 
people of Chaucer’s day required stories to be told to them 
in simple narrative poetry; but in Shakspere’s time, having 
grown older and more experienced in the affairs of national 
life, they demanded that humanity, with all its characters, be 
put upon the stage and made to act outits real or fancied 
existence there. The Renaissance and the Reformation, 
besides giving men desires for learning and for truth, had 
made life a thing of reality for them. They had come to 
see that there is more in life than the hope for something 
better; that neither the real nor the ideal should exclude the 
other, but that both are essential to true progress. Perfec- 
tion cannot be attained without experience, but a spiritual 
desire must be coupled with this experience, or life will not 
be worth the living. 

Shakspere possessed qualities which will endear him to the 
people for all time, but he was also in close touch with his 
own age, the Elizabethan age, of which practical reality was 
the keynote. In such an era the drama was the most natural 
form of literature. The dramatist, more than writers of any 
other class, must be ruled by the conditions of life which 
exist around him. The Elizabethan dramatist had to 
have capacity for reproducing facts, and, what was most 
essential, his nature had to be such that he could take the 
experiences of life as they came to him; and then, having 
appreciated their significance, show them actuating his char- 
acters. In other words, the purpose of the drama then, as 
at all other times, was to set forth the actions, passions, and 
motives of men. 

Having thus made an analysis, brief and incomplete as it 
is, of the condition of English life in the times of Chaucer 
and Shakspere, let us now turn our attention to these men 
and see how each, as the exponent of his age, was controlled 
by it; not, however to the suppression of his own personality 
and genius. A happier means of doing this could not be 
desired than to study how each has aided in the develop- 
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ment of the romantic story of Troilus and Cressida, one of 
the tales belonging to the cycle of legends which the Middle 
Ages added to the original history of the siege of Troy. 

The Trojan war has furnished characters and incidents 
for the writers of all ages, If all that has been written con- 
cerning that mighty conflict could be collected and woven 
into a connected story, it would make a volume so ponder- 
ous that Homer’s Epic, voluminous as it is, would appear to 
be but the pedestal upon which was reared a column of 
gigantic proportions. The Middle Ages were especially pro- 
ductive of episodes and romances, which purported to have 
occurred during the siege of Troy, but which in reality 
originated in the fertile minds of later times. The story of 
Troilus and Cressida is one of these post-Homeric legends, 
which was exceptionally popular all over Europe, and which 
is one of a small number that attained enduring popularity. 
This is doubtless due to the fact that three of the world’s 
great literary geniuses have deemed it worthy of their notice. 
Boccaccio, Chaucer, and Shakspere—did not they possess 
the secrets of the magician, the power of imparting to mor- 
tality the breath of immortality? 

In Chaucer’s poem we find mention made of Dares, Dyte, 
(or Dictys), and Lollius as authorities from whom he de- 
rived his materials. The two former are probably fictitious 
names attached to medizval histories of the Trojan war. 
As to the identity of Lollius, no one seems to have any cer- 
tain knowledge. It is indeed a strange fact that Chaucer 
fails to mention Boccaccio, who is undoubtedly the author 
to whom he is most indebted for the story. Upon the 
basis which the Middle Ages furnished was built up a 
large structure of history and fiction. In Dares, while 
there is a description of Briseis, as the character of Cres- 
sida was first called, and mention of the exploits of Troilus, 
there is no connection between these characters. It re- 
mained for Benoit de St. Maure, a French ¢rouvére, to ex- 
pand and popularize the meager account given in the earlier 
histories, by creating the romance between Troilus and 
Cressida. In his work Briseis is the daughter of the Tro- 
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jan priest, Calchas, and the beloved of Troilus. He takes 
as the thread of his story the separation of Troilus and Bri- 
seis and her disloyalty to him while she resides among the 
Greeks. A century after Benoit, Guido de Colonna con- 
verted the French poem into Latin prose. He simply pla- 
giarized the story and then concealed his authority. In this 
way his name extinguished that of Benoit, and he is credited 
with the original production. Boccaccio, in his ‘* Filostrato,”’ 
was the next to treat the subject, and under his treatment it 
grew perceptibly. He represented Griseida (changed from 
Briseis or Briseida) as a widow, instead of a maiden, and 
prefixed to the story of her inconstancy the account of 
Troilus’ wooing and winning her. Pandarus, who plays so 
important a part in the story, as told by Chaucer and 
Shakspere, was created by Boccaccio as the cousin of 
Cressida and the friend of Troilus. 

Chaucer took the Italian poem and recreated it. He found 
Boccaccio telling a love story laid in the midst of warlike 
scenes, making war and love go hand in hand, dwelling lit- 
tle on the happiness of the early affection of the hero and 
the heroine, lingering long on the catastrophe and the piti- 
ful story of broken vows and lost honor. But Chaucer’s 
poem contains little of this warlike element. It reminds 
one more of peace and love than of war and love. The 
separation of the lovers, which is the turning point in the 
plot, is due to the fortunes of war; and with this and a few 
other references to the strife raging between Greek and Tro- 
jan Chaucer is contented. What though Achilles or Hec- 
tor be victorious; what though the Greek sulk in his tent 
and the valiant Trojan dare him without avail to the fight? 
For this Chaucer cares little. His supreme interest lies in 
the story of overpowering love and inconsolable sorrow. 
He would have you 


The double sorwes here 
Of Troilus in loving of Criseyde 
And how that she forsook him er she deyde. 
He dwells long on the beginning and growth of Troilus 
and Cressida’s love. In this he takes pleasure. Though 
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he would gladly omit the sad details after Cressida’s fall, 
he feels constrained to relate them in verse that weeps un- 
der the load of sin and sorrow it is made to bear. In ac- 
cordance with the dramatic inclinations of his genius, he 
has made many changes in the legend—changes which can 
be attributed neither to ignorance nor to oversight. 

Chaucer begins his poem by enlisting our sympathies in 
the career of Cressida, who, by her father’s shameful flight 
to the Greeks, has been left to the pitiless scorn of the in- 
dignant Trojans. Her pitiable condition before Hector ex- 
onerates her from all blame and her distress over her fa- 
ther’s faithlessness are touchingly described. It is in 
a temple that Troilus, Priam’s worthy son, first sees her, 
whither she has repaired, dressed in the somber weeds of 
mourning, made doubly appropriate to her, bereft of hus- 
band and deserted by father. Until now Troilus has never 
suffered from the ‘* heats and colds of love,’’ neither has he 
met Cressida, and, thinking himself proof against Cupid’s 
arrows, he has amused himself by mocking with ridicule and 
sarcasm those who do homage to the winged god of love. 
He sees Cressida and loves her. We are immediately in- 
terested in the rapid growth of his love for her, and can 
almost hear his sighs and complaints as he waits in sus- 
pense, hoping that she loves him, fearing that she does not. 
Through the instrumentality of Pandarus, the uncle of 
Cressida and the friend of Troilus, the love of the young 
prince is made known to her, and her own enkindled. 
With Troilus, it is love at first sight; with Cressida, a pas- 
sion of very gradual growth. She is by nature morally in- 
clined, and love, which some one has called the essence of 
woman’s nature, is to her a thing of honor. And it is only 
through the trickery of Pandarus that she is betrayed into 
the commission of deeds, condemned, but not prevented, by 
our high standard of morality. After a short period of in- 
comparable delight to the lovers, word comes from the Gre- 
cian camp that they will exchange the Trojan captive, An- 
tenor, for the priest’s daughter, Cressida. O, the sorrow 
and dejection this news causes in the hearts of the two 
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whom this exchange will separate! But obstinacy succeeds 
dejection. They will not be separated. They will escape 
from the land, leaving riches, titles, and kingdom for the 
humble cottage where love and happiness reign supreme. 
But they soon see the folly of such a course, and obstinacy 
is in turn replaced by forced submission. After a hard 
struggle against the commands of the Trojan leaders, Troi- 
lus agrees to submit to the cruel destiny of separation from 
his lady love. They part with vows of love and constancy, 
and resolutions to brave the dangers of a visit to the hostile 
camp, if only for the sake of the greeting and the parting 
kiss and the whispered word of love. 

The pain of separation and fear for the future unite to 
make Troilus one of the most dejected of mortals. Sullen 
submission and hopes for the best rule him for a while. 
Time drags slowly and uneventfully by, yet his faith in 
Cressida will not permit him to doubt her. But hope, as- 
sailed first by damaging silence, then by distrust, and finally 
by indisputable evidence of its futility, cannot live forever in 
the human breast. At last he learns that his beloved is 
false. She has yielded to the entreaties of Diomedes, not 
from base motives, but from pity for his wounds and from 
the pressure brought to bear upon her by her father. But 
Troilus did not know her motives, and would not have be- 
lieved had he heard them. When Cressida proved false, 
he lost faith in humanity. With the revelation of her falsity 
there came to him a feeling of revulsion toward everybody. 
Life and human association thus far had proved a snare, 
and he had no faith that they would ever be otherwise. Hope 
had been raised ‘‘ Olympus high’’ by human affection, only 
to be trampled in the dust of ignominy and shame by hu- 
man inconstancy. He had no use for the world, and thought 
it had none for him, so he sought release in death. But he 
longed to send to his account the Greek Diomedes, who 
had made life a hollow mockery for him by alienating the 
affections of his beloved Cressida. His thirst for venge- 
ance, however, was never quenched. He fell at last, one 
of the noblest of the noble who were honored by a blow 
from the sword of the man-slaying Achilles. 
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Thus does Chaucer end his narrative of the sad story of 
Troilus and Cressida, beseeching that his readers, one and 
all, may understand the purpose of his work: 


And red wherso thou be, or elles songe 
That thou be understonde, I god beseche. 


According to Chaucer, Troilus is the type of an honor- 
able lover. We cannot say that his character is as strong 
as Hector’s; neither can we call him effeminate. Until he 
begins to love Cressida he denies that there was any such 
thing as love. But he is overtaken by the avenging Neme- 
sis and made to sutfer tor the scorn which he has heaped 
upon those who bear ‘‘ sweet Amour’s yoke.”’ The arrow 
of the god wounds him through the heart, and, as he feels 
the fluid in which its barbed point was dipped coursing 
his veins he is reduced to a state of complete collapse and 
submission. But he is reinvigorated by the knowledge that 
his love is returned, and yields himself to delights never ex- 
perienced before. The stratagems to betray Cressida be- 
long not to Troilus, but to Pandarus. After he has won 
her love, he prefers loss of life, and, what seems far worse 
to him, loss of honor, rather than divulge anything which 
might compromise her reputation. During the period of 
his separation from Cressida, while he yet believes in her, 
he vacillates from hope to fear and from fear to hope. 
But when he learns the fatal truth he does not descend to 
her level of shame and dishonor; he rises above his sensual 
passions and takes up the duties of leadership which devolve 
upon him when Hector falls a victim to ‘*Achilles’ baneful 
wrath.’’ That he deserved the honor of being Priam’s son 
is evident from the loud praises sung to him for the many 
heroic deeds which he performs before death relieves him. 

And Cressida, the fair, false Cressida, what else can we 
do but pity her after reading Chaucer? He has shown her 
so guileless, so free from base motives, that we can hardly 
believe that it was her intention to do wrong. The follow- 
ing words, which the poet puts in her mouth, clearly reveal 
his conception of the nobility of her love: 
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For trusteth wel, that your estat royal 

Ne veyn delyt, nor only worthiness 

Of yow in werre or torney marcial, 

Ne pomp, array, nobley, or eek richesse, 

Ne made me to rewe on your distresse; 

But moral virtue, grounded upon trouthe, 

That was the cause I first hadde on yow routhe! 
Think what a mass of plotting and intrigue it took to lead 
her astray from the path of honorable love. And the very 
deeds which we condemn as immoral she refused to com- 
mit until assured of the honorableness of Troilus’ love. As 
we see the meshes tightening about her, she seems like a 
bird swept about and bewildered while battling against the 
storm, yielding at last only because it can resist no longer. 
Chaucer’s harshest judgment upon her would be that she 
was the victim of relentless destiny; that her feminine will, 
naturally weaker than man’s, was overcome by the keen in- 
tellectual powers of Pandarus. For her failure to keep 
faith with Troilus, Chaucer lays the blame upon Diomedes 
and Calchas. Diomedes’ persuasive powers and her fa- 
ther’s authority are responsible for her inconstancy. To 
Chaucer she is woman’s innocence pitted against man’s 
guile and treachery, and her fall is inevitable. She is to be 
pitied, not blamed. 

And if I mighte excuse hir any wyse, 

For she so sory was for hir untrouthe 

Y-wis, I wolde excuse hir yet for routhe. 
She was the victim of fate, and fate decreed that she fall. 
He would gladly have given to her a character other than 
that which history gave her, but fidelity to his Muse con- 
strained him to do otherwise. 

In the delineation of the character of Pandarus Chaucer 
shows the best specimen of his handiwork. Rossetti has 
called this ‘‘ one of the most complete pieces of character 
painting in our literature.’’ The ingenuity shown in cre- 
ating the part which he plays in the action of the story is 
worthy of a rank alongside that of the masters of plot. He 
it is who by deeds well meant succeeds in ruining two 
young lives. In him Chaucer finds the incarnation of fate, 
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and to him must be given the thanks for the little happiness 
the lovers enjoy, and the blame for the destruction of chas- 
tity and life. ‘lo him the poet assigns an office the very 
name of which is odious, and so well does he perform its 
duties that his name becomes a synonym for the broker in 
human passions. But Chaucer does not visit him with the 
contempt which rightfully belongs to him. He partially 
justifies the low, dishonorable acts of Pandarus on the 
ground of his great friendship for Troilus. He makes out a 
friendly, kind-hearted man, so self-sacrificing and obliging 
that, rather than see his friend languish and suffer under 
the pain of unrequited love, he is willing to overlook the 
odium which his part brings upon him in delivering his 
niece to the arms of Troilus. But all Chaucer’s excuses 
and evasions of the truth, which he evidently recognized, 
cannot make us believe that he did not think Pandarus 
guilty of a great moral crime, and worthy of our utmost con- 
tempt. A middle-aged man, well taught in the affairs of 
life, he goes about his work equipped with a scheming mind 
and an artful tongue, and soon shows that he is a master of 
his art. In him are found the qualities best suited to the 
deceiving trickster. As the occasion demands, he assumes 
the rdle of the wise counselor, the garrulous fault-finder, 
the cynical scoffer, the cheering humorist, or the sympa- 
thetic friend. Here the poet puts himself in a dilemma. 
He would have us excuse Troilus and Cressida on the 
ground of their youth and their good intentions; he would 
have us excuse Pandarus also, alleging that he was prompted 
by his mighty friendship for Troilus. But we are bound to 
blame somebody for this great sin. So if Chaucer endeavors 
to make Troilus and Cressida appear young and inexperi- 
enced, and hence not to be judged too harshly, does he not 
thereby paint the character of Pandarus in blacker colors? 
Shakspere has made little change in the plot as Chaucer 
presents it. His alterations consist principally in intensify 
ing the dominant traits of Chaucer's characters. Troilus 
has become more fervent; Cressida, more wanton; Pandarus, 
more despicable. Moreover he has laid the plot of the love 
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story in a modern version of the Trojan war, and the din of 
the combat sounds in our ears as we watch with interest the 
growth and the blasting of Troilus’ love for Cressida—for 
in Shakspere Cressida does not love Troilus, she lusts 
after him. Shakspere had as accessible authorities Lyd- 
gate’s ** Troy Book,’’ Caxton’s ‘‘ History of the Destruction 
of Troy,’’ Chaucer’s poem, and Chapman’s * Translation 
of Homer.’’ Probably he derived his love story from 
Chaucer, and his story of the Greek camp from Chapman’s 
translation of the ‘‘ Iliad.’’ 

There has been much discussion about Shakspere’s in- 
tention in treating as he did the heroes engaged in the Tro- 
jan war. Some declare that it was his purpose to ridicule 
Homer’s epic; others insist that his sarcasm is directed 
against the medieval histories of the war. Shakspere him- 
self offers no solution of the problem, and it will proba- 
bly never be solved. But it is a fact that he has deprived 
those old heroes of much of the esteem which Homer reared 
for them in our minds. Homer’s characters are drawn with 
a masterly hand; but they seem to be men set apart from 
the world, where common mortals never tread. They ap- 
proach very near to the Greek idea of a god. Shakspere 
has, to say the least, made them more human. Homer 
wrote an epic poem which has resisted, unharmed, all the 
ravages of time. Shakspere wrote a drama of real life. He 
has deprived each member of that great galaxy of heroic men 
of much of the upright bearing and the dignity which they 
have worn for centuries, while clad in the armor of justifia- 
ble hero worship which Homer gave to them. To Homer 
they were heroes engaged in a national war; and, as such, 
were subject to no passions save hatred and revenge, to 
which, in those days, even the gods did homage. To 
Shakspere they were beings of the same species with our- 
selves—no better and no worse than the common run of 
men—and subject to all the passions to which flesh and 
blood are heir. They were not above petty strifes and jeal- 
ousies or the degrading influences of amorous intrigue. 
In short, he has taken them from their settings of gold in 
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history and sacred mythology, and placed them in the dross 
of everyday life. 

Shakspere has taken the weak points in Homer’s char- 
acters and made them dominant traits of his own. Achil- 
les, who in Homer refused to fight because Agamemnon 
deprived him of his captive Briseis, has in Shakspere 
withdrawn from the fight, taking Patroclus with him, be- 
cause Hecuba tempts him with her daughter Polyxena; he 
will not fight Hector hand to hand, but overpowers him with 
his Myrmidons, and then strikes the fatal blow. Ajax is 
nothing but a brutal fighter; Agamemnon, a slave to his 
passions; Hector, a brave and mighty warrior, is destroyed 
by his overweening ambition; Ulysses and Nestor have de- 
scended from wise counselors to crafty politicians. Ther- 
sites, the deformed jester of Homer, has become the 
foul garrulous reviler, whom Coleridge has characterized 
as the ‘* Caliban of demagogic life; an admirable portrait of 
intellectual power, deserted by all grace, all moral principle, 
all, not momentary, impulse.’”’ The foul abuses of this arch 
reviler so far surpass everything of their kind that we can 
scarcely deny them the name of eloquence. 

There are three threads of Shakspere’s drama: the first 
being the story of Troilus and Cressida; the second, the 
story of the career of Hector; and the third, the story of 
Achilles, Ajax, Ulysses, and the Greek camp. It is with the 
first that we are especially interested, and to which we shall 
now confine our attention. 

Shakspere agrees with Chaucer not only in his idea of 
the essential features of the plot, but also in his conception 
of the character of Troilus. He pictures his hero as a noble 
youth, enamored, for the first time, with a young and beau- 
tiful woman, who appears to him to be the incarnation of all 
that is beautiful, good, and true. That his love has a sen- 
sual element in it, we cannot deny; but when we consider 
that impetuosity and boldness often predominate in youth, 
even in our own day of high moral and mental development, 
we prefer not to condemn Troilus’ love as mere sensuality. 
He is 
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As true as truth’s simplicity, 
And simpler than the infancy of truth, 


and he deems all others to be of like nature. Noble and 
guileless himself, he cannot conceive that his fair Cressida 
is capable of sin or deceit. His own heart is open to the 
sight of all, and he mistakes the unruffled exterior of others 
for an index to a peaceful heart. He easily mistakes Cres- 
sida’s coquetry for bashful trepidation. Young and inex- 
perienced, he does not suspect her true nature, while old 
Ulysses reads her like a book. Chaucer’s Troilus strives to 
keep his relationship with Cressida secret, and does nothing 
to damage her reputation. But Shakspere lets him show 
no hesitancy about proclaiming abroad the fact that he has 
succeeded in winning her affections. Herein does Chaucer 
surpass Shakspere in portraying Troilus’ nobility. But 
when the great calamity has fallen upon him, his true man- 
hood asserts itself. He rises from the ruins of his love, with 
its joys and sorrows. shakes off all memories and regrets for 
the past, and enters bravely upon his duties as leader of the 
Trojan forces, a sadder and a wiser man. His purity has 
suffered little from its contact with impurity. But the ex- 
periences of that brief time have made the boy a man, and, 
from the standpoint of a man, he is able to behold, with vi- 
sion clarified by sorrow and disappointment, how true it is 
that the world does not always prove to be just what youth- 
ful hopes and aspirations predict. 

In the treatment of Cressida’s character the two poets 
show a marked dissimilarity. In Chaucer she is an honor- 
able and virtuous woman, who is led astray through the 
trickery of her uncle; in Shakspere she is corrupt by her 
own choice, a slave yet a lover of her passions. Chau- 
cer lived before the chivalrous regard for woman and her 
weakness had waned, and his heart was very warm toward 
the sex. Despite all Cressida’s faults, he loves her and 
cannot believe that she is wantonly impure. He pities her, 
and seeks to make others do likewise. But Shakspere 
lived at a time when corruption was riot, when the frequent 
charge of infidelity scarcely caused the eyelids to lower, or 
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the blush of shame to mount to the cheek. He knew that 
many a fair face hid a false heart, and felt no pity for the 
hypocritical Cressida, no compunction for giving her a 
character consistent with her actions. At first even the 
reader is deceived by her show of innocence, but he does 
not long remain in doubt. Shakspere makes her a natu- 
ral coquette. She was *‘ won at the first glance,’’ but found 
it ‘‘hard to seem won.’ She ‘holds off’’ in order to 
make Troilus’ love burn hotter, for ‘‘ men prize the thing 
imagined more than it is.”” She tempts him to kiss her, and 
then blushingly says she didn’t mean it. She practises her 
art on Diomedes; but he, ‘* bred in Ulysses’ school,’’ quick- 
ly fathoms her shallow nature, and parries her attacks with 
weapons like her own. Her language is light and full of 
indelicacy. Her actions throughout stamp her as one given 
over entirely to pleasure. When she arrives at the Greek 
camp she conducts herself like the ‘*‘ most abandoned pros- 
titute.’’ She jests and sports with all. Unlike his contem- 
poraries, Shakspere makes purity the rule, and impurity 
the exception in his plays. Cressida is an exception to his 
conception of the female character. She is beautiful and 
intelligent, but she is not pure. Her nature is not capable 
of true love. Instead of love, mere sensuous impulse con- 
trols her. Throughout the play Shakspere uses Ulysses 
as the mouthpiece for the expression of his own thoughts. 
It is Ulysses who propounds and explains all the grave ques- 
tions which have given to the drama the title of ‘* Shaks- 
pere’s wisest play of worldly wisdom.’’ And it is Ulys- 
ses, the experienced man of the world, who voices Shaks- 
pere’s opinion of Cressida: 


Fie, fie upon her! 
There’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 
Nay, her foot speaks; her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body. 
O, these encounterers, so glib of tongue, 
That give accosting welcome ere it comes, 
And wide unclasps the tables of their thoughts 
To every ticklish reader! Set them down 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity 
And daughters of the game. 
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Again, in the character of Pandarus, Chaucer and Shaks- 
pere differ greatly. Chaucer makes him an intimate and 
constant friend of Troilus, performing with eagerness serv- 
ices for the young nobleman, willing to overlook his own 
interests in order to minister to his friend’s happiness. The 
bond of loyalty which unites him to Troilus is more binding 
on him than all the principles of morality. So, in conformi- 
ty to what he considers the higher law, he utterly disregards 
the lower. He appears more like a man preéminently fitted 
by nature to his work than like the skilled practitioner of his 
art. He tries one experiment after another until he finds 
one which accomplishes his purpose. But in Shakspere it is 
not love for Troilus, but appetite for what is gross and im- 
moral that makes him pursue his vile occupation. Here, 
more than in Chaucer, he shows himself to be an experi- 
enced master of his business. The one ruse which he em- 
ploys to bring the lovers together is successful. And when all 
the plotting and scheming is done, he stands aside chuckling 
to himself and rubbing his hands, as he beholds his devilish 
plans mature to his entire satisfaction. Shakspere has given 
him such a character that his name remains to-day a syn- 
onym for any one who has sunk so low as to traffic in the 
sins of humanity. So well are the three leading characters 
of t e love story depicted, that the world has deemed it best 
to grant the prayer of Pandarus: ‘ Let all the pitiful goers- 
between be called to the world’s end after my name; call 
them all Pandars; let all constant men be Troiluses, all 
false women Cressidas, and all brokers-between Pandars.”’ 

Chaucer is, without doubt, Shakspere’s superior in narra- 
tive and descriptive poetry; but when it comes to a question 
of dramatic ability, he must bow to the ‘‘ bard of Avon.”’ 
The time is not yet ripe for the drama, and it is not his in- 
tention to create characters and incidents, but to narrate the 
simple story as history has it. In this he succeeds admira- 
bly. His poem is marked by many beautiful scenes from 
nature, frequent sallies of genuine wit and humor, and many 
touches of tenderest pathos. He is, however, lacking in 
dramatic incidents and climaxes. There is, we must con- 
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fess, a sameness in the poem, which amounts at times to 
tediousness, and gives weight to the argument that Chau- 
cer is ‘‘ long-winded.’’ But there is a charm in his poetry, 
and something in his sympathetic pleading for our kindly 
consideration of the unfortunate Cressida, which strikes 
an answering chord in our breasts. But Shakspere’s 
drama is the antithesis of Chaucer’s poem. It is replete 
with incident, such as only the actions of real men and 
women can give to it. It bristles all over with passages 
which show that the author was neither ignorant of classical 
learning nor untaught in the school of experience. His 
‘* small Latine and lesse Greek ’’ may have seemed so in his 
day, but in ours there are many so-called scholars who could 
learn from him. Just what he meant by subjecting the Gre- 
cian and Trojan heroes to his sarcasm, it is hard to deter- 
mine. Here, as elsewhere, when he seeks to escape the 
penetration of the inquisitive, he takes refuge behind his im- 
penetrable humor. Ulrici’s statement probably comes as 
near the truth as we shall ever get. He says: ‘* Shakspere 
had no desire to debase the elevated, to deteriorate or make 
little the great, and still less to attack the poetical worth of 
Homer, or of heroic poetry in general. But he wished to 
warn, though roughly, against overvaluation of them, to 
which man so willingly abandons himself. He endeavored 
at the same time to bring strikingly to view the universal 
truth that everything that is merely human, even when it is 
glorified with the nimbus of poetic ideality and a mythical 
past, yet, seen in the bird’s-eye perspective of pure moral 
ideality, appears very small.”’ 

In one respect, at least, Shakspere must yield the first 
place in popular approval to Chaucer. Chaucer’s person- 
ages all appeal to and interest us; Shakspere’s, though 
equally as well drawn as Chaucer’s, do not. The early 
poet has much sympathy with his characters, and tries, with 
no little success, to enlist that of his readers in them. He 
often excuses the actions of his personages, base and im- 
moral though they be. Even after Cressida’s fall, Chaucer 
makes her preserve, by means of her natural modesty and 
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sense of propriety, the semblance of purity. For this 
hypocrisy there are arguments no less weighty than that 
‘**truth, however glaring, should be known.’’ But Shaks- 
pere has no sympathy with his characters, and awakens none 
in us. All his characters are much less worthy of our ad- 
miration and respect than Chaucer’s are. Both writers are 
gifted in characterization, but in a different way. Shakspere 
is analytic; Chaucer is descriptive. 

It is surely an evidence of divine legislation that mankind 
has been made with such a sense of truth and right that the 
standards of morality which have obtained in the different 
ages have agreed in all their important particulars. In their 
principles of morality Chaucer and Shakspere agree, and 
the moral teachings in their presentation of the old story 
harmonize. They both recognize the immorality of the 
lovers, but they condemn it in different ways. Chaucer 
tries to palliate the offense, and thus lessen its evil influence. 
He does this under the guise of pity. But Shakspere con- 
ceals nothing and makes immorality teach its own lesson. 
He puts Cressida in a position where none can mistake her 
character, and makes her 


A fixed figure for the time of scorn 
. To point his slow unmoving finger at. 


As we study the productions of these two great poets we 
cannot but stand lost in wonder and admiration before the 
marvelous powers which produced them. Their works differ 
much in form and subject-matter, but notwithstanding this 
they have much in common. A grace and a freshness 
of style, an ease and inexhaustible variety of expression, 
elasticity and vivacity of dialogue, and the faculty of never 
sleeping—all these Chaucer and Shakspere possess. Each 
has taken the story of Troilus and Cressida and stamped it 
indelibly with the unmistakable marks of his own personality 
and genius. And on their literary monuments the world has 
placed the evergreen wreath of sympathy and approval. 
But the results of their labors did not stop with the embel- 
lishment of myths and legends, and the creation of characters 
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as real as any we see in actual life. Their works will serve 
but for time; the influence of these same works will serve for 
eternity. The time may come when there shall be few who 
know by personal acquaintance the effects of Chaucer’s or 
Shakspere’s teachings; but, unless the world degenerates 
greatly, humanity will never outlive the good influence 
which these poets, though long since beyond the sphere of 
human association, are exercising over the lives of their 
readers. The prominence now given to the study of their 
productions shows how their influence has been increasing 
in power, and extending wider and yet wider, until now the 
whole cultured world is kneeling in grateful recognition of 
their gifts. H. H. Herpman, Jr. 
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McCRADY’S “ HISTORY OF SOUTH CAROLINA.”’! 


WHEN among the guild of Herodotus one arises with a 
word to speak concerning South Carolina, he is worthy of 
attention; first, because this triangle of the earth’s surface 
has attracted to itself a notice in American history quite 
beyond what is warranted by its superficial area; and sec- 
ondly, because its character and doings have been poorly 
reported or else unreported to the world. The lethargy of 
South Carolinians in writing their history is one phase of 
the State’s literary silence, a silence due to her lack of 
large cities, wealth, and a reading public; and to her hold- 
ing herself aloof from the full current of the national life. 
While other States have published in handsome volumes their 
colonial records, those of South Carolina remain in manu- 
script in the office of the Secretary of State, where their 
brown, crackling leaves are fading toward illegibility. 
This is the government’s indifference, and it sets the pace 
for the people. 

Gen. McCrady is one of the most learned and widely 
experienced lawyers in South Carolina, and is specially 
qualified regarding all legal and constitutional questions. 
But in no degree does he obtrude this by any dispropor- 
tionate or technical treatment of such matters. One is con- 
stantly impressed by the fact that the author is writing from 
no bookish, machine-made knowledge, with which we are 
all familiar, but with the intimate acquaintance of one to 
whom, as lawyer and legislator, the history of his State has 
been something tangible. No man has done so much to 
write history in South Carolina as Gen. McCrady, and few 
have done more to make it. He is the author of the 
‘*eight box law,’’ which solved the problem of the negro 
vote after 1876, and secured white supremacy without vio- 


'The History of South Carolina under the Proprietary Government, 1670- 
1719. By Edward McCrady. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1897; pp. 762. 
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lence or fraud in elections. And in the constitutional ques- 
tions before the United States courts, involving the suffrage 
laws, he was counsel for the State. 

A people’s history must be written by themselves, or be 
full of inaccuracies, arising from ignorance or misunder- 
standing of local setting. Some of the most learned works, 
in dealing with South Carolina, abound with absurd blun- 
ders which a native of the State could never make. Nor 
can a true history be written without sympathy, though not 
necessarily approval, for the life it studies. 

It has become prescriptive to divide the English colonies 
in America into three groups: the New England, or Puritan; 
the Central, or Dutch; and the Southern, or slaveholding, 
quasi-aristocratic. This is an indolent process that deceives 
in more ways than one. Gen. McCrady shows that there 
were well-defined, palpable causes, geographical, local, 
political, and social, differentiating the South Carolinian 
from other colonists, and shaping a distinct character, still 
largely retained, which no one has yet adequately accounted 
for, or even described. South Carolina was not Virginia. 
So clearly does Gen. McCrady perceive this that in his 
first sentence he makes a rather startling departure from the 
stereotyped classification; and, ignoring for his purpose the 
Swedish-Dutch colonies, designates Jamestown, Plymouth, 
and Charleston as the three points from which transplanted 
English civilization spread in three distinct, characteristic 
forms. Heretofore an easy indolence and an ignorance of 
South Carolina history have treated this State as an appa- 
nage of Virginia, simply generalizing the history of the Old 
Dominion and extending it to her Southern sisters. It is irri- 
tating to a South Carolinian to read in standard works much 
professed description of his State, by writers having little 
first hand knowledge of it; much that is only a transferred 
generalization drawn from Virginia. This indiscriminate 
lumping is due to two reasons: First, South Carolinians 
seem to have entered an inviolable secret association not to 
divulge to any one the mysteries of their history, in conse- 
quence of which few people know much about it; and sec 
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a ondly, since, in the later history of America South Carolina 

fi | and Virginia stood together on the issues of slavery and 

State rights, there is a tendency to project into the past a 

ei community of interests and characteristics that really existed 
| i i | only after the Revolution. 

i On some momentous questions a great gulf separated the 

| | statesmen of Virginia and South Carolina and their ideals; 

A | | in the Federal Convention they frequently clashed on de- 

Pah | clared contrariety of conditions and interests. Gen. Mc- 

/ Crady has done well to make this distinction, and to write 

) on the supposition that South Carolina possessed an individ- 


I Ht uality of her own. Nor is this the only matter about which 
i American historians must look to him for correction. Geor- 
P| gia was the fellow of South Carolina, and with her stood 
\ | effectually against the enlightened statesmanship of Virginia 
ee in 1787, looking to the abolition of slavery. In 1782 South 


Pik Carolina even sent Chief Justice William Henry Drayton to 
| if induce Georgia to consent to uniting the two States into 
| one, on account of their complete community of interests. 
Bi.) Charleston was for a long time the heart and center of 
South Carolina. No other city in the colonies enjoyed so 
/ largely the distinction of being Rome to its little Italy. This 
was peculiar to South Carolina. In New England political life 
i aa had its hundred centers in township government; in Virginia 
e | the wide plantation and the parish determined the character of 
government, and there were no cities; while in South Carolina 
BY | the concentration of all political activity around Charleston 
t} ‘| | developed a centralization which lasted until the civil war. 
I} i One of the most valuable features of Mr. McCrady’s book 
at is the insight with which he shows how the peculiarities of 
i South Carolina had their deep origin in these first years of 
her existence, when much that is most momentous in her 
after history was being predestined. That marked ‘ cen- 
tripetal character’’ of her State government, and her equally 
@ marked centrifugal tendency in national affairs, are better 
i Fi understood when the first fifty years of her life are known. 


The great importance of this in American history arises 
partly from the fact that, as Francis A. Walker says, ‘‘ from 
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1820 to 1860 South Carolina was the beehive from which 
swarms were continually going forth to populate the new 
cotton-growing States of the Southwest.’’ If in 1870 the 
South Carolina born Americans had been divided into three 
companies, one whole third would have been found in other 
States, while only two thirds remained in the old home. 
Gen. McCrady has brought much new matter to light, for 
he has written after researches into documentary as well as 
printed sources, and out of a scholarship ripened through 
many years. The full list of about half the original colonists, 
classed into freemen and servants (white people indentured 
for a certain term), appears for the first time in a formal 
history. Interesting and important is the account of the 
library, free to all the colonists, established in 1698, being 
thus the first institution of the kind in America, and ante- 
dating that of Benjamin Franklin thirty-two years. He con- 
clusively corrects one of those marvelous tales about South 
Carolina, that unexplored country to historians, about which 
they have so freely given play to their imaginations. In his 
‘* History of the United States’’ McMaster says that in the 
Southern States education was almost wholly neglected, but 
nowhere to such an extent as in South Carolina. ‘In that 
colony prior to 1730 no such thing as a grammar school ex- 
isted. Between 1731 and 1776 there were but five. Dur- 
ing the Revolution there were none.’’ Besides the ‘‘ tutors 
among them that educate their youth @ /a mode,”’ as Lawson 
writes in 1709, and the partially free school of good grade 
established by government in 1711, Gen. McCrady ‘‘ has col- 
lected and now has in his hands copies of four hundred and 
twelve advertisements relating to education taken from the 
Gazettes published in Charleston between 1732 and 1774, and 
has a list of the names of nearly two hundred persons engaged 
in teaching as tutors, schoolmasters, or schoolmistresses dur- 
ing the time.’’ It is not necessary to conjecture how many 
more were not discovered, or to enlarge on young gentle- 
men’s spending nineteen years in England and France at 
Westminster, Oxford, Cambridge, Caen, and Paris. Thom- 
as Pinckney, who was the first American to lead the Greek 
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class at Westminster school, used to read Greek in his tent 
for recreation; but Charles Cotesworth, his brother, found 
that ‘‘a Latin translation on the other side of the page was 
to me a very pleasant sight.’’ What a shocking ignoramus 
he must have been to want a Latin translation! 

It is perhaps a fault in Gen. McCrady’s style, though it 
in no wise detracts from the value of his matter, that he does 
not single out supposed important subjects for marked at- 
tention. The current of the narrative is level, yet the prom- 
inent features of the colony’s life and development impress 
themselves strongly. The efforts of the Proprietors for an 
oligarchy, and the growing power of the ‘* commons”’ are 
fully described. Bicameral government did not exist in 
South Carolina from the very first, as is stated by some 
writers. Government at first was by a governor and coun- 
cil, five for the Proprietors and five for the people. To 
these were added in about a year twenty ‘‘commons,’’ who 
sat with the council in one house, just as the English com- 
mons when first summoned met with the king’s council, 
which existed before the commons like the governor’s 
council in South Carolina. Constitutional development was 
according to circumstances, without written forms, and like 
instincts and conditions, rather than imitation, led the Caro- 
lina commons to separate upon the natural line of cleav- 
age into a distinct house as their English ancestors had 
done. But when once organized the imitation of English 
precedents became conscious and avowed. Step by step 
the commons of South Carolina claimed and won the priv- 
ileges of the English lower house until they reproduced the 
Revolution of 1688 by having in 1719 a ‘‘ convention,” like 
the English Convention Parliament,’’ and abolishing pro- 
prietary rule forever. 

In the young years of her existence South Carolina had 
a lawgiver more like the mythical Lycurgus than is usually 
the case. Upon the shelves of those rooms where the Sec- 
retary of State guards the precious records and relics of 
the past, high, inaccessible except by a perilous stepladder, 
among dusty sheep-bound manuscript volumes, sits one even 
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more gigantic than the rest—a veritable king of books— 
whose broad phylactery reads: ‘* Trott’s Laws.’ Nicho- 
las Trott, sometime Chief Justice of South Carolina, finding 
himself by certain turns of fortune out of employment, oc- 
cupied his leisure in codifying the whole body of English 
statutes, so far as applicable to South Carolina, together 
with all the laws of the province itself. As regards the laws 
of England, this great work was the first of its kind in 
America. It was adopted by the Legislature in 1712, and 
is the basis of South Carolina law. The constitutional sig- 
nificance of this appears from the enacting clause of the act 
adopting Trott’s work: ‘*An act to put in force in: this 
Province the several statutes of the kingdom of England or 
South Britain therein particularly mentioned,’’ which * shall 
be of the same force in the Province as if they had been en- 
acted in the same.’” The assembly declared the common 
law adopted with such modifications as they had made. 
Quite sovereign proceedings. These were excellent good 
British subjects until their old habit of doing as they pleased 
was interfered with; and then?—‘‘ these united colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent.’’ The prin- 
ciple was assumed (which had been asserted as early as 
1692, but denied by the Proprietors as a dangerous doctrine, 
as indeed it was) that, to be of force in South Carolina, gen- 
eral laws of Parliament must first be reénacted by the colo- 
nial Legislature. We cannot dwell upon the import of this 
doctrine, but it surely suggests reflection. 

Gen. McCrady has to a marked degree one essential fea- 
ture of the true historian. He is a most straightforward 
truth-teller. Whether the fact be pleasing or the opposite 
to South Carolina pride or prejudice, he tells it with an un- 
apologizing simplicity. Yet he is altogether free from any 
ostentatious aggressiveness which makes such a parade of 
its fearless truth-telling that we begin to be suspicious. In- 
deed, its simple truthfulness is the most marked character- 
istic of the book. Hardly less admirable is the sympathetic 
understanding of the colonists, of their virtues and their 
faults, and the freedom from any sentimental chauvinism, 
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which too often renders the works of Southern authors so 
tiresome ‘.o those seeking history and not eulogies. 

Gen. McCrady’s use of original sources has been very 
extensive, though at times his respect for Rivers has led 
him to allow that author to speak for him when we should 
much prefer to hear his own voice. He has used manu- 
scripts and other rare original sources very thoroughly, and 
with the result of correcting many misconceptions. The 
manuscript records of the colony recently obtained from 
London doubtless became available after Gen. McCrady’s 
work was nearing completion, and this perhaps accounts for 
the small number of citations of these invaluable documents. | 

Gen. McCrady’s style is lucid, straightforward, una- 
dorned, without fire, flash, or enthusiasm. It is the trans- 
parent medium for the truth he wishes to make plain. While 
not tiresome, it is not inspiring. His presenting plainly and 
fully, however, such engaging subjects as social life, Indian 
wars and the conquest, trial, and execution of the pirates, is 
inspiring, and leads the reader on with eager interest. 

Quite a number of errors appear, which a careful proof 
reading should have corrected: such as piece ’’ and Ca- 
sor,’’ where I am sure the manuscript will show on exami- 
tion ** parcel’’ and ‘*Cassoe.’’ In dates there are a num- 
ber of misprints, which can be corrected by cross references 
within the book itself. These are mistakes, not blunders; 
from these Gen. McCrady is not only free, but corrects 
extensively those of many less-informed or less-careful 
writers. 

It is easy to conclude that this ‘*‘ History of South Caro- 
lina under the Proprietary Government’’ supersedes all 
others. It is not only a reliable, philosophical history of 
South Carolina during that period, but it is an addition to 
American colonial history. It is written from the standpoint 
of the historian, not of a South Carolinian. Free from preju- 
dice, free from provincialism, neglecting no important side 
of the people’s life, full, mature, thorough, it is the ripe 
fruit of many years’ research, observation, living, in the his- 
tory of South Carolina. D. D. WALLACE. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


IF a reason must be given for a study of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s works at this time, one might say, perhaps first of 
all, that the *‘ Letters ’’ have not only thrown new light upon 
Arnold’s personality, but have made clearer than ever be- 
fore the task he had set himself, and especially the spirit in 
which he gave himself to that task. Arnold knew himself 
better, of course, than anybody else knew him, and in his 
familiar letters, especially those to his mother and sisters— 
letters meant only for the family circle, and free from a 
shadow of suspicion that a wider audience was ever in mind 
—we have his own estimate of the worth of his work, and 
his own statement of the hindrances that hampered his liter- 
ary effort. 

In this paper the object has been, so far as possible, to let 
Arnold, by means of his ‘‘ Letters,’’ state his own case, and 
the same purpose has determined the extensive quotations 
made from his works. Those who would get the most out 
of the ‘‘ Letters’’ must consider them in the light of a self- 
revelation, not as a collection from which Arnold’s opinions 
of other men and other men’s works may be learned. In 
bulk Arnold’s twenty-one volumes constitute a sufficiently 
large output; and in prose, at least, we all feel, perhaps, 
that he found adequate expression of himself. He was a 
great literary critic, doubtless the greatest and safest that the 
English-speaking race has yet produced, and though hin- 
dered much by his outward circumstances, he yet found op- 
portunity to deliver his message. If things had been differ- 
ent, we should doubtless have had more of those incompar- 
able introductions to the poets; and we shall always regret 
that he did not leave the evidently intended further essay on 
Shelley. Still we have his ‘‘secret’’ and his ‘‘ method”’ of 
literary criticism in the collected edition of his critical works 
prepared with his own hand. He was greatly hindered, it 
is true, by the fact that he had to give his main effort during 
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his whole life to the exacting duties of a school inspectorship, 
in order to win bread for his family. ‘* Qualified by nature 
and training for the highest honors and successes which the 
world can give, he spent his life in a long round of unremu- 
nerative drudgery, working even beyond the limits of his 
strength for those whom he loved, and never, by word or 
sign, betraying even a consciousness of that dull indiffer- 
ence to his gifts and services which stirred the fruitless in- 
dignation of his friends.’ 

He rose superior to these hindrances, I think, in the mat- 
ter of the prose expression of himself; but it was his poetic 
faculty that suffered, and it is there that the world has cause 
chiefly to regret that he was so hampered. He himself told 
F. W. H. Myers that ‘* his official work, though it did not 
check his prose writing, checked his poetry.’’ If any one, 
considering what his great contemporaries, Tennyson and 
Browning, achieved, be inclined to criticise Arnold, let him 
blame if he can after reading the following: ‘* Indeed, if 
the opinion of the general public about my poems were 
the same as that of the leading literary men, I should make 
more money by them than I do. But, more than this, I 
should gain the stimulus necessary to enable me to produce 
my best—all that I have in me, whatever that may be—to 
produce which is no light matter with an existence so ham- 
pered as mine is. People do not understand what a tempta- 
tion there is, if you cannot bear anything not very good, to 
transfer your operations to a region where form is every- 
thing. Perfection of a certain kind may there be attained, 
or at least approached, without knocking yourself to pieces, 
but to attain or approach perfection in the region of thought 
and feeling, and to unite this with perfection of form, de- 
mands not merely an effort and a labor, but an actual tearing 
of one’s self to pieces, which one does not readily consent 
to (although one is sometimes forced to it), unless one can 
devote one’s whole life to poetry. Wordsworth could give 
his whole life to it; Shelley and Byron both could, and were 
besides driven by their demon to do it. Tennyson, a far in- 


1 Preface to “ Letters,” by G. W. E. Russell. 
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ferior natural power to either of the three, can; but of the 
moderns Goethe is the only one, I believe, of those who had 
an existence assujettte who has thrown himself with a great 
result into poetry. And even he felt what I say, for he 
could no doubt have done more foetically had he been 
freer; but it is not so light a matter, when you have other 
grave claims on your powers, to submit voluntarily to the 
exhaustion of the best poetical production in a time like this. 
Goethe speaks somewhere of the endless matters on which 
he had employed himself, and says that with the labor he 
had given to them he might have produced half a dozen 
more good tragedies; ‘but to produce these,’ he says, ‘I 
must have been sehr zerrissen.’ It is only in the best poet- 
ical epochs (such as the Elizabethan) that you can descend 
into yourself and produce the best of your thought and feel- 
ing naturally and without an overwhelming, and in some de- 
gree morbid, effort; for then all the people around you are 
more or less doing the same thing. It is natural, it is the 
bent of the time, to do it; its being the bent of the time, in- 
deed, is what makes the time a Poetical one.’’' 

I have quoted this passage at length, because it is the most 
important reference in the ‘‘Letters’’ to the hindrances 
which clogged Arnold’s poetic effort, and because it is an 
admirable general statement, to be supported by the pas- 
sages which follow here. ‘*I am now at the work,’’ he 
writes at forty-one, ‘*I dislike most in the world: looking 
over and marking examination papers. I was stopped last 
week by my eyes, and the last year or two these sixty papers 
a day of close handwriting to read have, I am sorry to say, 
much tried my eyes for the time. They soon recover, how- 
ever, and no reading ever seems to hurt them. At present 
I can do nothing after my papers are done but write the in- 
dispensable letters for that day’s post.’’? The next year he 
writes to Lady de Rothschild as follows: ‘*I must go back 
to my charming occupation of hearing students give lessons. 
Here is my programme for this afternoon: Avalanches— 
The Steam Engine—The Thames—India Rubber—Bricks 

1 Letters,” I., 72. 2/did., I., 207. 
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—The Battle of Poictiers—Subtraction—The Reindeer— 
The Gunpowder Plot—The Jordan. Alluring, is it not? 
Twenty minutes each, and the days of one’s life are only 
threescore years and ten.’’! 

Three months later he writes: ‘* I am being driven furious 
by seven hundred closely written grammar papers which I 
have to look over, and an obstinate cold in the head at the 
same time.’’? Again, to Lady de Rothschild, still two years 
later: ‘I have,’’ he says, ‘‘in the next two months, besides 
my usual school work, to look over thirty sacred poems, the 
same number of Newdigates (the Oxford prize poem), ten 
Latin poems, and several English essays; to give a lecture 
on Celtic poetry, of which, as the Saturday Review truly 
says, I know nothing; to write a Latin speech, and to re- 
port on the secondary instruction of the continent of 
Europe.”> 

The everlasting grind of examination papers becomes ex 
ceedingly pathetic on one occasion. He writes thus to his 
sister, Mrs. Forster, January 4, 1868: ‘‘ Poor little Basil 
[his infant son] died this afternoon, a few minutes before 
one o'clock. I sat up with him till four this morning, look- 
ing over my papers, that Flu and Mrs. Tuffin might get 
some sleep, and at the end of every second paper I went to 
him, stroked his poor twitching hand and kissed his soft 
warm cheek; and though he never slept, he seemed easy, and 
hardly moaned at all. This morning about six, after I had 
gone to bed, he became more restless; about eleven he had 
another convulsion; from that time he sank.’’* 

On his birthday, that same year (December 24, 1868), 
Arnold writes to his mother: ‘*Tell Edward I divide my 
papers (second-year grammar) through every day, taking 
in Christmas day, Saturdays, and Sundays. In this way I 
bring them down to twenty-five a day, which I can do with- 
out the strain on my head and eyes which forty a day, or— 
as I used often to make it in old times by delaying at first— 
eighty or ninety a day, would be. I am up at six, and work at 


1“ Letters,” [., 281. */bid., I., 285. %/did., 1., 381. 4Zbid., 1., 443. 
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at the preface to my ‘Culture and Anarchy’ essays; work 
again at this, and read, between breakfast and luncheon. 
Play racquets and walk between luncheon and four; from 
four to seven look over my twenty-five papers, and then 
after dinner write my letters and read a little.’”! 

Passages of similar tenor might be multiplied almost in- 
definitely from the ‘* Letters;’’ but these will suffice, per- 
haps, to indicate not only how he was hampered in his lit- 
erary effort, but also how conscientious he was in the per- 
formance of his drudgery tasks, how industrious in reading 
as well as in writing. 

In such a paper, it is necessary to ignore almost entirely 
a large part of Arnold’s work, and to restrict attention to 
what is of universal and permanent value. As to what is 
of permanent value, doubtless everybody will agree. If Ar- 
nold lives, it will be as a critic of literature and as a poet. 
His school reports were, and are, exceedingly valuable; but 
such things are not literature, even when written by an 
Arnold. As the world rolls on and times change, old ques- 
tions lose interest, and new problems present themselves in 
religion, in social life, in politics; the treatment of such 
questions, except in their permanent aspects, cannot be lit- 
erature, and, in the long run, only literature survives, except 
for the specialist. This remark does not apply, however, 
to ‘Culture and Anarchy;”’ at least so much of it as treats 
of the distinction between ‘*‘ Hebraism’’ and ‘* Hellenism.”’ 
Arnold himself rightly felt that the distinction thus drawn 
was of more than transient value. ‘* The chapters on ‘ Hel- 
lenism’ and ‘ Hebraism,’’’ he wrote to his mother, ‘‘ are, in 
the main, I am convinced, so true that they will form a kind 
of center for English thought and speculation on the matters 
treated in them.’’ One is tempted to make an exception 
again in favor of ‘‘ Literature and Dogma,’’ if only for the 
great aphorism, ‘‘ Conduct is three-fourths of life,’’ so beau- 
tifully illustrated there. But that aphorism is everywhere in 
Arnold’s works, and, better still, is on its winged way among 
men. 


1“Letters,” I., 467. 
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CrirTIic. 


An enthusiastic student of English literature remarked 
to me once that Matthew Arnold will live by his poetry; 
that the ideas and ideals for which he stood in his criti- 
cism will pass into the general atmosphere of culture, and it 
will be forgotten by most that we owe them to Arnold. 
The remark was niade with the highest appreciation of 
Arnold’s influence as a critic, and my friend did not know, 
I am sure, that he was almost quoting Frederic Har- 
rison. ‘* We can have little doubt now,’’ says Harrison, 
‘‘when so much of Arnold’s prose work in criticism has 
been accepted as standard opinion, and so much of his prose 
work in controversy has lost its savor, that it is his poetry 
which will be longest remembered, and there his finest vein 
was reached.’’!' Many were doubtless long before agreed 
with Andrew Lang in the gencral proposition that his poems 
were ** by far his most important and most permanent con- 
tribution to literature.’’ To have one’s ideas become a part 
of the /terary atmosphere is to have accomplished a great 
work, even it one’s self be forgotten; and Arnold himself 
would, I am sure, have been satisfied to believe that this 
would be the fate of his criticism. Writing to one of his 
sisters about his article on ** The Burials Bill,’ he said: ** It 
is a seed sown in the thoughts of the young and fair-minded, 
the effect of which will be gradual but persistent. In all I 
write this is the sort of effect I aim at.’’*? And to his mother 
he wrote: ‘* To be less and less fersonal in one’s desires 
and working is the great matter, and this, too, I feel, I am 
glad to say, more deeply than I did.’’* Again to the same: 
** One can only get one’s self really accepted by men by mak- 
ing one’s self forgotten in the people and doctrines one rec- 
ommends.’’ 

Mer. may cease to read the essays on Wordsworth, Milton, 
Keats, and Byron; but we shall read these and other great 
poets more, and appreciate them better because of Arnold’s 
essays. For one of these, Wordsworth, Arnold, more than 
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any other person, vindicated his rightful position in English 
letters, and with that little volume of superb selections made 
it easy for the elect to come under Wordsworth’s spell. 
And for Keats, who does not feel that Arnold has said the 
supreme word? Shelley had written of Keats: 


Till the Future dares 
Forget the past, his fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light unto eternity. 


Tennyson had said, ‘‘ Keats, with his high spiritual vis- 
ion, would have been, if he had lived, the greatest of us 
all;’’ but Arnold wrote, ‘* He is with Shakspere!’’ When 
a critic like Arnold says that, he compels us to read Keats; 
and when we read Keats, if we have any poetry in our 
souls, we are Keats’s forever. 

I say the thoughts of the essays may pass into the general 
literary atmosphere, and it may become no longer necessary 
to read them, but I cannot imagine this of the essay on 
‘*The Study of Poetry.’’ I can hardly imagine even the 
cultivated public not needing to read and reread this master- 
ly, simple treatise. It ought to be read by young people 
once a year. Frederic Harrison says of it: ‘‘Arnold’s piece 
on ‘ The Study of Poetry,’ written as an introduction to the 
collected ‘English Poets,’ should be preserved in our liter- 
ature as the norma, or canon, of right opinion about poetry, 
as we preserve the standard coins in the Pyx, or the stand- 
ard yard measure in the old Jewel-house at Westminster.’ ! 


\Jbid. Ifa footnote Harrison adds: “This does not include obiter dicta in 
his familiar letters. A great critic, like the pope, is infallible only when he 
is speaking ex cathedrd, on matters of faith.” One thinks at once of Tenny- 
son, to whom Arnold never was quite just in the “ Letters ”"—e. g., 1., 278: 
“T do not think Tennyson a great and powerful spirit in any line.”. (Com- 
pare also I., 72, 147, 280.) Such oditer dicta must be offset by Arnold’s re- 
mark to Hallam Tennyson: “ Your father has been our most popular poet 
for forty years, and, on the whole, he has deserved it.” One is even more 
startled, perhaps, at this epistolary verdict on Thackeray: “ He is not, to my 
thinking, a great writer.” (“ Letters,” I., 247.) These judgments would 
certainly have been modified if given ex cathedré4; and when one remembers 
the concluding paragraph of the essay on “ Joubert,” one cannot but hope 
that Arnold would have qualified this remark concerning the great Whig 
historian: “‘ Macaulay is to me uninteresting, mainly, I think, from a dash 
of intellectual vulgarity which I find in all his performance.” (‘“ Letters,” 
IL., 155.) 
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‘* Every critic,’’ says Arnold, in the essay on ‘* The Func- 
tion of Criticism,’’ ‘‘ should try and possess one great litera- 
ture at least besides his own, and the more unlike his own, the 
better.”’ That was the minimum requirement. Very similar 
is his answer to the objection to studying other languages on 
the ground that we have enough to do to know our own: 
**It is true, as Goethe said, that no man who knows only 
his own language knows even that.’’ Of Scherer Arnold 
said: ‘‘ He knows thoroughly the language and literature of 
England, Italy, Germany, as well as France.’’ His own 
outfit was perhaps even more complete. He possessed, as 
the basis of his culture, an extraordinarily thorough knowl- 
edge and an exquisite appreciation of Greek literature, es- 
pecially Greek poetry, knowing as few men have done 
Homer, Sophocles, Aischylus, and Pindar, besides Plato, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. In Latin he was well 
versed, and familiar especially with Lucretius and Virgil. 
In Hebrew he had some knowledge of the original, and was 
steeped in the literature of the Old and New Testaments, 
including the Septuagint, the Vulgate (for which as literature 
he had the profoundest sympathy and admiration), and the 
best literature of medieval Christianity. Of modern litera- 
tures he knew best, of course, the French. Indeed, it might 
be said, with a large measure of truth, that he learned his 
art of criticism from the French. Next to French he knew 
best the German literature, and was familiar with the results 
of German scholarship, at least in Biblical lines. With Ital- 
ian there are indications that he was at least fairly well ac- 
quainted, and he knew Dante well. In English literature he 
was, of course, widely and deeply read—more so in the old- 
er literature than the contemporary—and in all the greatest 
poetry a master without a rival. 

With Arnold ‘culture is reading.’’ From his writings 
we may learn his ‘‘doctrine,’’ and from his ‘‘ Letters’’ we 
may gather his ‘‘ method ”’ as to reading. ‘* Desultory read- 
ing,’’ he writes to one of his sisters,' ‘‘is a mere anodyne; 
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regular reading, well chosen, is restoring and edifying.’’ 
‘*My great desire in education,’’ he says in one of his let- 
ters,’ ‘‘is to get a few good books universally taught and 
read. ‘Twenty, I think, is about all I would have in the di- 
rect teaching of the young, and to be learned as text-books. 
Young people may read for themselves collaterally as much 
as they like.”’ Again, in his sixtieth year, he writes:’ ‘* The 
importance of reading—not slight stuff to get through the 
time, but the best that has been written—forces itself upon 
me more and more every year I live; it is living in good 
company, the best company, and people are generally quite 
keen enough, or too keen, about doing that; yet they will 
not do it in the simplest and most innocent manner by read- 
ing. However, if I live to be eighty, I shall probably be the 
only person left in England who reads anything but news- 
papers and scientific publications.’’ He advises his sister, 
Mrs. Forster,’ ‘to read something of Burke’s every year,”’ 
because Burke ‘treats politics with his thought and imagi- 
nation;’’ because he is ‘‘ our greatest English prose writer.”’ 

Arnold’s own ‘‘ method,”’ or practice, in reading is easy 
to discover. Of Gray he said: ‘‘He lived with the great 
poets; he lived, above all, with the Greeks, through per- 
petually studying and enjoying them.’’ And Arnold him- 
self lived constantly, from youth to age, with the great 
Greeks. In the second sonnet, in reply to the question, 
‘*Who prop, thou ask’st, in these bad days, my mind?” he 
says that he is occupied with Homer, ‘‘clearest-souled of 
men;’’ with Epictetus, ‘‘ whose friendship I not long since 
won;”’ and especially with Sophocles, 


Who saw life steadily and saw it whole. 


In 1849 he writes: ‘‘I have within this year gone through 
all Homer’s works and all those ascribed to him.’’ And he 
is reading, at the same time, biographies of Byron, Scott, 
Napoleon, Goethe, Burns. The next year he is reading 
**Goethe’s letters, Bacon, Pindar, Sophocles, Milton, Thom- 
as a Kempis and ‘ Ecclesiaticus.’’’ In 1857 he writes: 
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‘*What I learn in studying Sophocles for my present pur- 
pose is, or seems to me, wonderful.”’ In 1860 he is 
‘‘reading a great deal in the ‘Iliad’ again.’’ In 1861 he 
gives his three lectures on ‘* Translating Homer,’’ saying at 
the outset that ‘*for one or two years the works of Homer 
were seldom out of his hands.’’ In his fortieth year we find 
him at night, after inspecting schools, reading ‘‘about a 
hundred lines of the ‘Odyssey’ to keep himself from putre- 
faction;’’ and in his sixty-third year he uses the ** Odyssey”’ 
to take the taste of Daudet’s ‘*Sapho’’ out of his mouth. 
The very last reference in the ‘* Letters’’ to Greck literature 
represents him as ‘reading five pages of Greek anthology 
every day.’’ 

As to other literature besides the classical, the ‘‘ Letters’’ 
confirm the impression that he kept in his general reading 
largely to the great authors. His first youthful enthusiasm 
in French was George Sand, ‘‘the greatest spirit in our 
European world from the time that Goethe departed.’’! 
Later his favorite French authors were Sainte-Beuve, Vol- 
taire, Joubert, Senancour, Maurice de Guérin, Renan, 
Scherer. His friend and master in criticism was Sainte- 
Beuve, ‘‘the first critic of our time.’’ The circle of French 
writers at Paris, to which Sainte-Beuve and Scherer be- 
longed, he thought ‘‘ perhaps the most truly cultivated in 
the world.’’ The three Germans whom he knew best were 
doubtless Lessing, Heine, and Goethe. The last was to 
him ‘* the greatest poet of modern times, the greatest critic 
of all times.’’ Goethe and Wordsworth, he says in a letter, 
‘*are the two moderns I most care for.’’ Heine was ‘the 
most important successor and continuator of Goethe in Goe- 
the’s most important line of activity’’—namely as ‘‘ a soldier 
in the war of liberation of humanity;’’ and so he was ‘* in the 
European poetry of that quarter of a century which follows 
the death of Goethe incomparably the most important fig- 
ure.” 

In English prose, Arnold’s favorite authors seem to have 
been Burke, Newman, and possibly Emerson. For New- 
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man’s great qualities he had the profouncest admiration, as 
of ‘*a man who alone in Oxford of h’: generation, alone of 
many generations, conveyed to us in his genius that .ame 
charm, that same ineffable sentiment, which this exquisite 
place itself conveys.’” Of Fnglish poets it were but neces- 
sary to name all the greatest; with all these Arnold ‘‘lived.”’ 
But it would be safe, I think, to say that the works and au- 
thors which he loved most, studied longest, and absorbed 
most completely were the Bil le, Homer, Sophocles, Goe- 
the, Wordsworth, ana Sainte-Beuve. 

Arncid’s ** doctrine of studies’’ is contained, he himself 
said,' in his lecture on ** Literature and Science.’’ His 
‘*doctrine of criticism’’ is found perhaps most succinctly 
stated in his essay on ‘* The Function of Criticism at the 
Present Time,’’ which serves as a general introduction to 
his two volumes of ‘* Essays in Criticism.’’ His ‘* doctrine 
of style’’ is best given in the essay on ** The Influence of 
Academies.” 

The business of the critical power is, he says in the essay 
on ** The Function of Criticism at the Present Time,’’ ‘‘in 
all branches of knowledge, theology, philosophy, history, 
art, science, to see the object as in itself it really is.’” True 
criticism ‘* tends to make the best ideas prevail.’’ ‘‘ Its busi- 
ness is simply to know the best that is known and thought 
in the world, and by in its turn making this known to create 
a current of new and fresh ideas.’’ ‘* Presently these new 
ideas reach society, the touch of truth is the touch of life, 
and there is a stir and growth everywhere; out of this stir 
and growth come the creative epochs of literature.”’ 

Criticism’s best spiritual work is ‘*to keep man from a 
self-satisfaction which is retarding and vulgarizing, to lead 
him toward perfection by making his mind dwell upon what 
is excellent in itself, and the absolute beauty and fitness of 
things.’’ Why has it so little accomplished this in England? 
Because it has not kept in the purely intellectual sphere, has 
been so practical, polemical, controversial. ‘* Without a 
disinterested treatment of things, truth and the highest cul- 
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ture are out of the question.’’ The duty of criticism is ‘*‘ to 
be perpetually dissatisfied ’’ with everything w hich falls short 
of ‘‘a high and perfect ideal.’’ Criticis must maintain 
its independence of the practical sp..it an’: its aims.’’ ‘* Let 
us betake ourselves more,’’ says Arnold, ‘to the serener 
life of the miud and spirit.”’ 

The critic is to help us enlarge and complete ourselves by 
bringing in the elements in which we are deficient, not as 
Carlyle, by ‘‘ preaching earnestness to a nation which has 
plenty of it by nature.’’' The English-speaking race is dis- 
tinguished by energy and honesty, and has a sense for con- 
| duct; the French by a sense for social life and manners; 
| the Ge-mans by a sense for knowledge; the Greeks had a 
sense for beauty, for social life and manners, for knowl- 
edge, but not, in the highest degree, for conduct. By study- 
ing the points wherein we are weak and the elements where- 
in other peoples are strong, and bringing in those qualities 
in which we are not strong, we shall complete and develop 
ourselves. 

The great business of the critic is the spread of culture. 
What Arnold meant by culture may be understood, perhaps, 
from the following extracts from ‘** Sweetness and Light:”’ 
Culture is ‘‘a desire after the things of the mind simply for 
their own sakes and for the pleasure of seeing them as they 
are.”’ ‘*Culture is a harmonious expansion of all the pow- 
ers which make the beauty and worth of human nature.”’ 
‘«It is in endless additions to itself, in the endless expansion 
of its powers, in endless growth in wisdom and beauty, 
that the spirit of the human race finds its ideal.’’ Culture 
is ‘*the study and pursuit of perfection.’’ Culture ‘* places 
human perfection in an znternal condition, in the growth 
and predominance of our humanity proper, as distinguished 
from our animality.”’ ‘* Culture seeks to make the best 
that has been thought and known in the world current 
everywhere.’’ Culture’s aim is ‘*to make reason and the 
will of God prevail.”’ 

‘*Culture is reading,’’ said Arnold; and he *‘ looked to 
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literature for gradually opening and softening men’s minds.”’ 
He looked to literature even to interpret the Bible afresh, 
and to put religion on a sounder basis. He considered Lord 
Salisbury a dangerous man, * chiefly from his want of any 
true sense and experience of literature and its beneficent 
function. Religion he knows and physical science he 
knows, but the immense work between the two, which is 
for literature to accomplish, he knows nothing of.”’! 

The critic’s chief function, then, is to be a guide to the 
best literature. He is to cultivate in himself, and stimulate 
in others, a conscience in letters, to induce the attitude 
which Sainte-Beuve claims for France. ‘‘In France the 
first consideration for us is not whether we are amused and 
pleased by a work of art or mind, nor is it whether we are 
touched by it. What we seek above all to learn is whether 
we are right in being amused with it, and in applauding 
it, and in being moved by it.”” To be such a guide as Ar- 
nold demands, the critic must be, as Sainte-Beuve was, ‘‘a 
man of extraordinary delicacy of tact and judgment in 
literature; *’ and ‘* perfect, so far as a poor mortal critic 
can be perfect, in knowledge of his subject, in judgment, in 
tact and tone.’’ He must be, further, ‘‘a man of genius, 
with the ¢/ncelle and the instinctive good sense and mod- 
eration which make a guide really attaching and useful.’’? 

The course of literary criticism ‘‘is determined for it by 
the idea which is the law of its being; the idea of a disin- 
terested endeavor to learn and propagate the best that has 
been known and thought in the world, and thus to establish 
a current of fresh and true ideas.’’ And since much of the 
best that has been known and thought in the world must 
necessarily be foreign, ‘‘ the English critic of literature must 
dwell much on foreign thought, and with particular heed on 
any part of it, which, while significant and fruitful in itself, 
is for any reason specially likely to escape him.’’ For ** the 
criticism which alone can help us for the future . . . is 
a criticism which regards Europe as being, for intellectual 
and spiritual purposes, one great confederation, bound to a 
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joint action and working to a common result: and whose 
members have, for their proper outfit, a knowledge of Greek, 
Roman, and Eastern antiquity, and of one another.”’ ‘I 
hate,’’ he says in a letter,’ ** all overpreponderance of single 
elements, and all my efforts are directed to enlarge and 
complete us by bringing in as much as possible of Greek, 
Latin, Celtic authors.’’ Every one, therefore, with any turn 
for literature will do well steadily to widen his culture, severe- 
ly to check in himself the provincial spirit; and to keep in 
mind ‘‘ that all mere glorification by ourselves of ourselves 
or our literature . . . is both vulgar and, besides being 
vulgar, retarding.’ ‘* Instead of always fixing our thoughts 
upon the points in which our literature and our intellectual 
life generally are strong, we should from time to time fix 
them upon those in which they are weak, and so learn to 
perceive what we have to amend.”’ 

As to pronouncing judgment on literature, which is often 
regarded as the critic’s one business, Arnold, in stating what 
he conceives to be the true principle, impliedly, explains his 
own method: ‘* The judgment which almost insensibly forms 
itself in a fair and clear mind, along with fresh knowledge, 

is the valuable one; and thus knowledge, and ever fresh 
knowledge, must be the critic’s great concern for himself. 
And it is by communicating fresh knowledge, and letting his 
own judgment pass along with it—but insensibly, and in the 
second place, not in the first, as a sort of companion and 
clue, not as an abstract lawgiver—that the critic will gen- 
erally do most good to readers.”’ 

Following his own principle—‘‘ to learn and propagate the 
best that has been known and thought in the world’’—Ar- 
nold concerned himself little with the mass of current Eng- 
lish literature; partly because so little of it came under that 
definition, more because the personal bias was so liable to 
influence the critic’s judgment of contemporary authors. 
But to those who must deal with current English literature 
he suggested to try it, so far as they could, by the standard 
of the best that is known and thought in the world; and 
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that, ‘‘to get anywhere near this standard, every critic 
should try and possess one great literature at least, besides 
his own, and the more unlike his own the better.’’ 

The great function of criticism is to prepare the way for 
creative epochs of literature. To have the sense of creative 
activity—‘‘ the great happiness and the great proof of being 
alive’’—is not denied to criticism; ‘‘ but then criticism must 
be sincere, simple, flexible, ardent, ever widening its knowl- 
edge.’’ ‘Still, in full measure, the sense of creative activ- 
ity belongs only to genuine creation; in literature we must 
never forget that. It is no such common matter for a gifted 
nature to come into possession of a current of true and liv- 
ing ideas, and to produce amidst the inspiration of them, 
that we are likely to underrate it. The epochs of Aschylus 
and Shakspere make us feel their preéminence. In an 
epoch like those is, no doubt, the true life of literature; 
there is the promised land, toward which criticism can only | 


beckon. That promised land it will not be ours to enter, a 
and we shall die in the wilderness; but to have desired to it 
enter it, to have saluted it from afar, is already perhaps the it 
best distinction among contemporaries; it will certainly be Hn | 


the best title to esteem with posterity.” 

As compared with our own chief critic, Lowell, Arnold 
educates more, though he dazzles less. ‘* Lowell’s address 
at Birmingham,”’ said Arnold in a letter,’ “is full of good 
things, and the 77zmes is loud in its praise. But here again | 
I feel the want of body and current in the discourse as a | 
whole, and am not satisfied with a host of shrewd and well- 
wrought and even brilliant sayings.’’ That is not an unjust 
criticism. The great merit of both critics was to have led 
men to appreciate more fully, to love more profoundly, the 
great poets. But Arnold is more constructive, more educa- 
tive, than Lowell. He can tell us simply, but at the same 
time almost unerringly, wherein and why a poet is great. He 
lays bare the secret of his power. Above all, he helps us to r 
feel that the great poets are not only necessary but delightful 
reading. His doctrine on poetry, or any particular poet, I 
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seems often, on first reading, so simple as hardly to be a 
body of doctrine at a!l. But after reading his two volumes 
of ‘* Essays in Criticism ’’ you realize that the doctrine has 
been a leavening. an enriching influence, that he has edu- 
cated you in gcod taste. 

When a voung man, after reading the ‘* Count of Monte 
Christo,’’ read tne sixth book of the *‘ Odyssey”’ and said, 
**I could have shouted for joy; I knew tha‘ was literature,’’ 
I said to mysel., **That is just the way Arnold works.”’ 
Arnold’s essays on ** The Study of Poetry’’ and on Words- 
worth made me a Wordsworthian. I had read Lowell’s es- 
say on Wordsworth years before, and had been scarcely 
more attracted to than repelled from Wordsworth, so much 
does Lowell lay stress on the dullness and prosiness of so 
large a part of Wordsworth’s poetry. Arnold too ‘‘ marks 
the /ongueurs of Wordsworth, his flatness, his mass of in- 
ferior work,’’ as Frederic Harrison says. But he made a 
volume of superb selections of Wordsworth’s masterpieces. 
His essay sent me to that volume, and that volume made me 
a Wordsworthian forever. 

When Lady Airlie told Disraeli that she thought Arnold’s 
aptness at coining and establishing current phrases was a 
disadvantage, since people got hold of the phrases and then 
thought that they knew all about his work, Disraeli replied: 
‘*Never mind; it is a great achievement.’’ And it was. 
‘*This is a very rare power,’’ says Frederic Harrison, 
‘*and one peculiarly rare amongst Englishmen. Carlyle 
had it, Disraeli had it; but how few others amongst our con- 
temporaries! Arnold’s current phrases still in circulation 
are more numerous than those of Disraeli, and are more sim- 
ple and apt than Carlyle’s. These érea rrepdevra fly through 
the speech of cultivated men, pass current in the market 
place; they are generative, efficient, and issue into act. 
They may be right or wrong, but at any rate they do their 
work. They teach, they guide, possibly may mislead, but 
they are alive.” 

When Arnold speaks of Homer’s poetry as *‘ rapid, direct, 
simple, and noble;’’ of ‘‘ the inspiring and intoxicating ef- 
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fect’’ of the power and style of Pindar; of Chaucer’s * liq- 
uid diction, fluid movement;’’ of Spenser’s ‘fluidity and 
sweet ease;’’ of *‘Shaksperian largeness and indulgence ;”’ 
of Milton’s ‘sure and flawless perfection of rhythm and 
diction;*’ of Gray as ‘‘ the scantiest and frailest of classics 
in our poetry, but still a classic;’’ of Burns’ ‘spring, 
bounding swiftness ;’’ of Wordsworth’s ‘ high seriousness ”’ 
and his ‘‘ healing power;”’ of the ‘‘ magic of style,’’ the 
‘* fascinating felicity ’’ of Keats; of Byron that ‘‘ our soul 
had fe/t him like the thunder’s roll;’’ of Shelley as ‘‘ beauti- 
ful and ineffectual angel, beating in the void his luminous 
wings in vain ’’—we feel all the truth and force of a fairly 
adequate definition. Only a great critic could so hit off 
things. Such criticism ‘illuminates and rejoices us.”’ 

What Philistine even is there who cannot count off a long 
roll of Arnold’s apt designations and phrases? ‘* Philis- 
tine,’ ‘* Barbarian,’’ saving remnant,’’ young lions of 
the press,’’ ‘‘ urbanity,’’ ‘* balance,’’ high seriousness,’ 
sweet reasonableness,”’ sweetness and light,’’ ** stream 
of tendency,”’ ‘lucidity of soul,’’ liquid diction,”’ ‘* fluid 
movement,”’ ‘**the grand style,’’ ‘* magic of style,’’ ‘‘ note 
of provinciality,’’ ** note of distinction,’’ ‘* sense ’’ for con- 
duct, for knowledge, for beauty, for social life and manners. 
How many, too, of Arnold’s definitions and aphoristic say- 
ings lodge in the mind, and work like leaven to clarify and 
purify one’s ideas! ‘* The Eternal Power, not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness ;’’ ‘‘ Israel’s master feeling, the 
feeling for righteousness ;’’ ‘* religion is morality touched by 
emotion ;’’ ‘* conduct is three-fourths of life;’’ ‘‘ poetry is a 
criticism of life;’’ ‘culture is reading;’’ ‘** genius, the rul- 
ing divinity of poetry;’’ ‘‘ intelligence, the ruling divinity of 
prose;’’ ** politics, that ‘ wild and dreamlike trade’ of insin- 
cerity;’’ ‘* excellence is not common or abundant;’’ ‘ the 
ideal, the saving ideal of a high and rare excellence;”’’ ‘* the 
discipline of respect for a high and flawless work;’’ ‘‘ the 
severe discipline necessary for all real culture.”’ 
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** Goethe’s task was, the inevitable task for the modern 
poet henceforth is—as it was for the Greek poet in the days 
of Pericles—not to preach a sublime sermon on a given text, 
like Dante; not to exhibit all the kingdoms of human life, 
and the glory of them, like Shakspere; but to interpret hu- 
man life afresh, and to supply a new spiritual basis to it.’’ 
So writes Arnold, in ‘‘ Lectures on Celtic Literature,’’ and 
impliedly defines the task which he had set himself in his 
own poetry. ‘* To interpret human life afresh, to supply a 
new spiritual basis to it,’’ was indeed Arnold’s chief effort 
in the majority of his prose works—‘‘ Literature and Dog- 
ma,’’ ‘* God and the Bible,”’ ‘* St. Paul and Protestantism,’’ 
Culture and Anarchy ’’—as well as in his poetry. Indeed, 
Arnold’s chief concern in life was re/igion. In this he was 
his father’s son. Dean Stanley and Thomas Hughes seem, 
in active religious and social life, the natural outcome of Dr. 
Arnold’s vigorous liberalism in religion; perhaps as inevita- 
ble, though a remoter, outcome in letters were Matthew Ar- 
nold, Arthur Clough, and Mrs. Humphry Ward. Cer- 
tainly Arnold always thought that he was doing his father’s 
work, and he always claimed that his critical studies touch- 
ing the Bible were religious. ‘‘I never touch,”’ says he,' 
‘*on considerations about the state without feeling myself 
on his ground.’’ He was delighted when Dean Stanley told 
him that the ideas of the preface to ** Culture and Anarchy”’ 
were exactly what his father would have approved. Ina 
letter to his sister, Miss Arnold, he says: ‘‘ It will more and 
more become evident how religious is the work I have done 
in ‘* Literature and Dogma.’’ And he concludes the pref- 
ace to ‘* God and the Bible ’’ with the claim that ‘‘ a calmer 
and more gradual judgment ’’ will recognize his work ‘‘ to 
have been an attempt conservative, and an attempt reli- 
gious.’’ 

‘* Not to break with one’s connection with the past in 
one’s religion is one of the strongest instincts in human na- 
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ture,’’ said Arnold with regard to Catholicism,' and his 1 
whole life was an effort not to break entirely with the past in i 
religion. One finds, according to Arnold, one’s truest ex- H | 
pression in poetry, and here we may look for the deepest re- i) 
ligious note in Arnold. What was the dominant note of his i, | 
poetry? It was ‘* the eternal note of sadness,’’ ‘‘ a brood- 
ing over man’s destiny,’’ the Weltschmerz, Ht | 
A longing to inquire it 

Into the mystery of this heart which beats Hh 

So wild, so deep in us—to know mi 

Whence our lives come and where they go.” Hi 


His poetry was an attempt to express ‘‘ the world’s deep, | | 
inarticulate craving for spiritual peace.’’ There was in I 
Arnold a combination of the Greek strain and the Oriental. a 
He would have the joy of the Greek: he has the resigned i 
sadness of the Oriental. Deep down even in the Greek i | 
there is an undertone of melancholy, and this undertone was H | 
strong in Arnold. The source of his sadness. was primarily 
the change from the simple religious views which charac- a 
terized the home of his childhood, and the sense of ‘* the 
century’s eclipse of faith.’’ His was the anguish of Stagi- 
rius, 


When the soul, growing clearer, 
Sees God no nearer, 

When the soul, mounting higher, 
To God comes no nigher. 


Perhaps ‘* The Grande Chartreuse,’’ best of all Arnold’s 
poems, expresses the change that had taken place in him, 
the void left in his heart, the ‘‘ nameless sadness’’ that re- 
sulted. 

For rigorous teachers seized my youth, 
And purged its faith, and trimmed its fire, 
Showed me the high white star of Truth, 
There bade me gaze and there aspire. 


In the ‘‘Carthusian Monastery’’ he feels 


As on some far northern strand, 
Thinking of his own gods, a Greek 

In pity and mournful awe might stand 
Before some fallen Runic stone-— 
For both were faiths, and both are gone. 
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Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 
With nowhere yet to rest my head, 
Like these on earth I wait forlorn. 
Their faith, my tears, the world deride, 
I come to shed them at their side. 
This is the real cry of Arnold’s heart, and it is a note we 
_get only in his poems. And we cannot help wondering 
sometimes, Are the only alternatives the course of Huxley or 
the course of Newman? Are all other resting places tem- 
porary? Arnold spent his whole life in trying to persuade 
himself and others that neither alternative was necessary or 
right; but the sadness remained, and a half-despairing resig- 
nation is the dominant note of his most characteristic poetry. 
Already in 1848 life seemed to him a ‘long heart-wasting 
show;’’ and though his later view was more cheerful, it was 
never joyful. Man’s life is 
the hot race 


Wherein he doth forever chase 
That flying and elusive shadow, res¢.! 


In the ** Scholar-Gipsy ’’ he complains of 
This strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 
Its heads o’ertaxed, its palsied hearts. 
Happy, in comparison, is the ‘‘ Scholar-Gipsy:’’ 
Free from the sick fatigue, the languid doubt, 
Which much to have tried, in much been baffled, brings. 

Men have such need of joy,’’ he said, that ‘‘ joy in 
widest commonalty spread,’’ which Wordsworth found. 
But already in ‘*‘ Empedocles”’ he confessed, 

The world hath failed to impart 

The joy our youth forebodes ; 
and long afterwards, in ‘*‘ Dover Beach,’ the note is the 
same, ‘‘ the eternal note of sadness:”’ 


The world which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
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Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


From his ‘*‘ Poems’’ and his ‘‘ Letters’’ alike we learn 
how intimate and wholesome, how almost Wordsworthian, 
was Arnold’s communion with nature; and yet even 

through the hum of torrent lone 
And brooding mountain bee 
There sobs I know not what ground-tone 
Of human agony.! 
Even of ‘‘that general life which does not cease,’’ the 
secret is ** not joy, but peace:”’ 
The mute turf we tread 
The solemn hills around us spread, 
This stream which falls incessantly, 
The strange scrawled rocks, the lonely sky, 
If I might lend their life a voice, 
Seem to bear rather than rejoice” 
Not joy, then, but self-renunciation, he found to be the 
higher rule, as George Eliot did, as Goethe did: 
He only lives with the world’s life 
Who hath renounced his own.! 
‘¢ Sick for calm,”’ like Balder, he prayed: 

Calm soul of all things! make it mine 
To feel, amid the city’s jar, 

That there abides a peace of thine, 
Man did not make and cannot mar.” 

This calm, or peace, Arnold, like his favorite Hebrew 
prophet, is fond of figuring as a river. ‘‘ Then had thy 
peace been as a river, and thy righteousness as the waves of 
the sea.”’ (Isa. xlviii. 18.) ** I will extend peace to her like 
a river, and the glory of the Gentiles like a flowing stream.’’ 
(Isa. lxvi. 12.) Compare the concluding lines of *‘ The 


Future:’’ 
But what was before us we know not, 
And we know not what shall succeed. 


Haply the river of Time— 
As it grows, as the towns on its marge 
Fling their wavering lights 
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‘On a wider, statelier stream— 
May acquire, if not the calm 
Of its early mountainous shore, 
Yet a solemn peace of its own. 


And the width of the waters, the hush 

Of the gray expanse where he floats, 
Freshening its current and spotted with foam 
As it draws to the ocean, may strike 

Peace to the soul of the man on its breast— 
As the pale waste widens around him, 

As the banks fade dimmer away, 

As the stars come out, and the night wind 
Brings up the stream 

Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea. 


So, too, I am sure, at the close of ‘‘ Sohrab and Rustum,”’ 
where the old warrior has unwittingly slain his own son, 
the same beautiful figure typifies the rest that is now Soh- 
rab’s, and promises peace to Rustum’s remorse. 


and from his limbs 
Unwillingly the spirit fled away, 
Regretting the warm mansion which it left, 
And youth, and bloom, and this delightful world. 
So, on the bloody sand, Sohrab lay dead, 
And the great Rustum drew his horseman’s cloak 
Down o’er his face, and sate by his dead son. 
As those black granite pillars, once high reared 
By Jemshid in Persepolis, to bear 
His house, now ’mid their broken flights of steps 
Lie prone, enormous, down the mountain side— 
So in the sand lay Rustum by his son. 
And night came down over the solemn waste, 
And the two gazing hosts, and that sole pair, 
And darkened all; and a cold fog, with night, 
Crept from the Oxus; 
But the majestic river floated on, 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 
Rejoicing, through the hushed Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon; he flowed 
Right for the polar star, past Orgunjé 
Brimming, and bright, and large; then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
And split his currents; that for many a league 
The shorn and parceled Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted, rushy isles— 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
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In his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 

A foiled, circuitous wanderer—till at last 

The longed-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 

And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 


But if Arnold does not bring a message of hope as Ten- 
nyson did, of joy as Browning did; if to him the hereafter 
is simply 

The future and its viewless things, 
That undiscovered mystery ;! 


if of his lost friend, Arthur Clough, he could say only, 


For there thine earth-forgetting eyelids keep 
The morningless and unawakening sleep 
Under the flowery oleanders pale ;? 


if he does conclude 
Unduped of fancy, henceforth man 
Must labor! must resign 
His all too human creeds, and scan 
Simply the way divine;* 
he does not, for all that, say, ‘* Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.’’ Arnold’s essential doctrine, preached 
at length in several prose volumes, is contained in a single 
line of the poem, ‘* Wordly Place:”’ 


The aids to noble life are all within. 


And in the ‘‘ Better Part’’ he says: 


Hast thou no second life? Pitch this one high! 
Sits there no judge in Heaven our sin to see? 
More strictly, then, the inward judge obey! 

Was Christ a man like us? Ah, let us try 
If we then, too, can be such men as he, 


Amid all doubts and uncertainties, one must still pursue 
‘* whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are of good report;’’ must strive to be 


one of 
that small transfigured band, 
Whom many a different way 
Conducted to their common land— 


Whose one bond is that all have been 
Unspotted by the world.4 


Wish.” *%“Thyrsis.”. %“Obermann Once More.” Obermann.” 
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He did seem, moreover, to believe, at least at times, in some 
sort of eternal life. Of the Brontés, who lie buried in Ha- 
worth churchyard, he says: 

| Ungquiet souls! 

| In the dark fermentation of earth 

In the never idle workshop of nature, 


In the eternal movement, 
Ye shall find yourselves again.’ , 


And he suggests how and by whom eternal life may be at- 
tained: 


The energy of life may be 

| Kept on after the grave, but not begun; 

And he who flagged not in the earthly strife, 
From strength to strength advancing—only he— 
His soul well knit, and all his battles won, 
Mounts, and that hardly, eternal life.* 


And so for his father his faith rings out above doubt: 


Somewhere, surely, afar 

In the sounding labor house vast 

Of being, is practiced that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm! 

Yes, in some far-shining sphere, 
Conscious or not of the past, 

Still thou performest the word 

Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live— 
Prompt, unwearied as here!% 


Those who know how completely the ‘‘ eternal note of 
sadness ’’ dominates Arnold’s poetry, and so must have been 
the real note of his inner being, are glad to know from the 
‘*Letters’’ how happy was his wedded life; how he loved 
and was loved by his children and relatives and friends; 
how fond he was of brooks and rivers and lakes, of the sea 
and of the mountains, of flowers and animals; how cheer- 
ful and brave and kindly he was to everybody; that it was 
the ‘* Weltschmerz’’ alone that made him sad. 

It has been suggested that as Arnold’s characteristic note 
is the cry of the ma/ du siécle, if the world should ever be 
healed of this, and an era of faith return, then Arnold’s day 
would be done; the age of spiritual discomfort having 
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passed, we should heed no longer the song which voiced y 
that age. There is something in this suggestion; but I can- | 


not admit its full force. Even in poems whose dominant 
note is ** the eternal note of sadness,’’ there are strains of | 


high seriousness and austere beauty which will live on in i | 
spite of all changes of thought and feeling, no matter wheth- | 
er faith dies or revives. Such are ‘‘ Dover Beach,’’ ‘‘ The 
Future,”’ ‘‘Resignation,’’ ‘*The Youth of Nature,’” and 
‘*Obermann.’’ But there are to be found also in Arnold | 
passages of pure poetry which sing themselves into our souls iH 
simply by reason of their sunny atmosphere and smiling 
landscape, because of their classic repose or their calm pa- i 
thos. Such, for instance, are ‘* Thyrsis,’’ stanzas 6-14 and 
16-20; the ‘‘ Scholar-Gipsy,’’ 8-13 and 21-25; the Cadmus 
and Harmonia and the Apollo and Marsyas choruses in 
‘*Empedocles;’’ The Forsaken Merman;’’ ‘* The Church 
of Brou,’’ III.; ‘* Tristram and Iseult,’’ III.; and, crown- 
ing achievement of all, the close of ‘‘ Sohrab and Rustum.”’ 
I will allow myself to quote, in further illustration, only two 


short passages from poems on which any lover of Arnold 
might safely rest his claim to be a true poet. The one is 
from ‘* The Forsaken Merman:’’ 


We went up the beach, by the sandy down 
Where the sea stocks bloom, to the white-walled town; | { 
Through the narrow paved streets, where all was still, i 
To the little gray church on a windy hill. | 
From the church came a murmur of folk at their prayers, 
But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 

We climbed on the graves, on the stones worn with rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded panes. 


The other passage is from the Apollo and Marsyas chorus 
in Empedocles:”’ 


Many a morning had they gone 

To the glimmering mountain lakes, 
And had torn up by the roots 

The tall crested water reeds 

With long plumes and soft brown seeds, 
And had carved them into flutes, iH 
Sitting on a tabled stone iI 
Where the shoreward ripple breaks. | 
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Of this passage Andrew Lang says: ‘‘The landscape of 
these lines seems to me almost unapproached for felicity in 
English poetry.”’ 

A stronger claim still might be made for Arnold. Not 
single poems only, nor single striking passages, but single 
great lines prove him to be a poet. Commenting on such 


lines as 
Where Orpheus and where Homer are, 


and 
Hungry, and sharp, and barren as the sea, 


Lang says: ‘‘If no more than fragments like these were left 
of Arnold’s poems (and as evil a fate has befallen some of the 
Greeks), a competent critic of the far-off future would be 
able to say that the author of them was in the truest sense a 
poet.”’ How easy it would be to multiply the number of 
such great lines! 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole; 
And that sweet city with her dreaming spires; 
And Egremont sleeps by the sea; 
The far-off sound of a silver bell; 
All the live murmur of a summer’s day; 


Not daily labor’s dull Lethean spring, 
Oblivion in lost angels can infuse 
Of the soiled glory, and the trailing wing. 


Perhaps the human character which most attracted Arnold 
was the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. The greatest of his es- 
says, except those introductory to the poets, was about this 
‘‘ imperial sage, purest of men.’’ It was with the ‘* Medita- 
tions’’ of Marcus Aurelius that the bereaved father, on the 
morning after his first great sorrow (the death of his oldest 
son), was trying to console himself. ‘* Readers of the ‘ Es- 
says in Criticism,’’’ says the editor of the ‘ Letters,”’ 
‘¢ will remember the beautiful eulogy on that great seeker 
after God, and will perhaps feel that in describing him the 
friend who speaks to us in the following pages half uncon- 
sciously described himself. ‘We see him wise, just, self- 
governed, tender, thankful, blameless, yet, with all this, 
agitated, stretching out his arms for something beyond, ¢en- 
dentemque manus ripe ulterioris amore.’”’ 
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This was indeed Arnold; and his poetry, being the truest 
expression of himself, was full of this Aurelian note. ‘* His 
graver pieces sound,’’ says Frederic Harrison, ‘‘ like some 
echo of the imperial ‘ Meditations’ cast into the form of a 
Sophoclean chorus.’’ His constant ‘*‘ brooding over man’s 
destiny,’’ his ‘* pensive philosophy of life,’’ his gnomic vein, 
naturally fitted him for elegy, and it is perhaps generally 
agreed that here he is at his best. This was clearly Tenny- 
son’s feeling. ‘* Tell Matt. Arnold,’’ he said, ‘‘ to write 
more poetry like ‘ Thyrsis’ and the ‘Scholar-Gipsy,’ and let 
such subjects as ‘ Culture and Anarchy’ alone.’’ 

‘This undertone of thought and austerity gives,’’ says 
Frederic Harrison,' ‘‘a uniform and somewhat melancholy 
color to every line of his verse, not despairing, not pessimist, 
not querulous, but with a resolute and pensive insight into 
the mystery of life and of things, reminding one of those 
lovely tombs in the Cerameicus at Athens, of Hegeso and 
the rest, who in immortal calm and grace stand, ever bid~- 
ding to this fair earth a long and sweet farewell.”’ 

‘* Every one is more sensitive about his poetry than about 
his other writings,’’ said Arnold in a letter; and we are cu- 
rious to know what he had to say about his own poems. He 
mentions them in the ‘‘ Letters ’’ far less frequently than his 
prose articles, doubtless because, as compared with the re- 
ception of his critical work, the poems were less talked 
about. ‘I always feel,’’ he wrote about the poem on Stan- 
ley in 1882, ‘‘that the public is not disposed to take me cor- 
dially; it receives my things as Gray says it received all his 
except the ‘ Elegy:’ with more astonishment than pleasure at 
first, and does not quite make out what I would be at; how- 
ever, that the things should wear well, and be found to give 
pleasure as they come to be better known, is the great 
matter.’” He intimates, in referring to commendations of 
Kingsley and Froude, that the leading literary men had wel- 
comed his poems. Disraeli told him that he was * the only 
man whom he ever knew who had become a classic in his 
own lifetime;’’ though he referred, doubtless, to Arnold’s 
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critical work. ‘‘ No one can deny that he is a poet,”’ said 
Tennyson. George Eliot said that ‘‘ of all modern poetry, 
his was that which kept constantly growing upon her;’’ and 
the Bishop of Derry told him that his poems ‘‘ were the cen- 
ter of his mental life, and that he had read many of them 
hundreds of times.’’ But with the general public it was 
different. ‘It is curious,’’ he wrote in 1878, ‘‘ how the 
public is beginning to take them [his poems] to its bosom 
after long years of apparent neglect. The wave of thought 
and change has rolled on until people begin to find a signifi- 
cance and an attraction in what had none for them formerly. 
The writers of poetry have been better friends to 

me always than the mass of readers of poetry.”’ 
Notwithstanding the infrequent reference, we can gather 
from the ‘* Letters’’ Arnold’s own estimate of the worth of 
his poetry, and what he thought of its future. And no truer 
judgment has been given on his poems than that by himself 
in a letter to his mother in 1869. ‘‘ My poems represent, 
on the whole, the main movement of mind of the last quar- 
ter of a century, and thus they will probably have their day 
as people become conscious to themselves of what that 
movement of mind is, and interested in the literary produc- 
tions which reflect it. It might be fairly urged that I have 
less poetical sentiment than Tennyson, and less intellectual 
vigor and abundance than Browning; yet because I have 
more of a fusion of the two than either of them, and have 
more regularly applied that fusion to the main line of mod- 
ern development, I am likely enough to have my turn as 
they have had theirs.’?' That the fusion of poetical senti- 
ment and intellectual vigor was his ideal in poetry he had 
already stated six years earlier. ‘‘I do not at present,’’ he 
wrote his mother in 1863, ‘‘ very much care for poetry un- 
less it can give me true ¢hought as well as true feeling. Itis 
the alliance of these two that makes great poetry, the only po- 
etry really worth very much.”’ He intended, then, his poetry 
to be ‘‘a hidden ground of thought and austerity within,’’ and 
few things would have pleased him so much could he have 
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read his sometime opponent Frederic Harrison’s frank rec- 
ognition of his *‘ intellectual vigor and abundance.”’ ‘+ He 
has,’’ says Harrison, ‘* more general insight into the intel- 
lectual world of our age, and he sees into it more deeply 
and more surely, than any contemporary poet.’’' Again, 
**Tt must be conceded that Arnold in his poetry dwells in a 
higher philosophic ether than any contemporary poet. He 
has a wider learning, a cooler brain, and a more masculine 
logic.”” And we can imagine him after a while in the 
Elysian fields, shaking hands gratefully with the Positivist 
for this verdict: ‘* But those who thirst for the pure Casta- 
lian spring, inspired by sustained and lofty thoughts, who 
care for that crovdadrys, that ‘ high seriousness’ of which he 
spoke so much as the very essence of the best poetry—have 
long known that they find it in Matthew Arnold more than 
in any of his even greater contemporaries.”’ 

I have for some time considered Arnold our most stimu- 
lating and illuminating helper to an appreciation of the worth 
of the ancient classics. His most elaborate statement of his 
views on the classics is to be found, of course, in what he 
called his ** doctrine of studies,’’ the lecture on ‘‘ Literature 
and Science.’’ But all through his works there are re- 
marks, comparisons, suggestions which illuminate and re- 
joice the spirit of the classicist. But, best of all, his best 
work is the true spirit of the classics. ‘‘ He had been sprin- 
kled,’’ says Frederic Harrison, ‘‘ with some of the Attic salt 
of Lucian; was imbued with the classical genius—and nev- 
er so much as in his poems. It may be said that 
no poet in the roll of our literature, unless it be Milton, has 
been so essentially saturated to the very bone with the clas- 
sical genius.’’ ‘Arnold is ‘classical,’’’ Harrison adds, 
the serene self-command, the harmony of tone, the meas- 
ured fitness, the sweet reasonableness of his verse.’’ That 
is high praise, and richly deserved. Like Gray, he ‘lived 
with the great poets, above all with the Greeks,’’ and he makes 
grateful acknowledgment of his indebtedness to his ancient 
masters. ‘‘I say,’’ said he in ‘* Preface to Poems’’*( 1854), 
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‘*that in the sincere endeavor to learn and practice, amid 
the bewildering confusion of our time, what is sound and 
true in poetical art, I seemed to myself to find the only sure 
guidance, the only solid footing among the ancients.’’ ‘* Let 
us study them,’’ said Arnold in concluding his ‘*‘ Preface;”’ 
‘*they can help to cure us of what is, it seems to me, the 
great vice of our intellect, manifesting itself in our incredi- 
ble vagaries in literature, in art, in religion, in morals— 
namely, that it is fantastic and wants sanity.”’ 

Of especially Greek qualities we may claim for Arnold’s 
poetry ‘* severe and scrupulous self-restraint;’’ *‘ clearness of 
arrangement, vigor of development, simplicity of style,’’ as 
well as ‘lucidity of thought’”’ and purity of method.”’ It 
is characterized, besides, not only by high seriousness and 
austerity, but by urbanity of form and by charm, by exqui- 
site polish and refined modulation. When we concede, 
with Frederic Harrison, that it lacks passion, dramatic pow- 
er, dithyrambic glow, we have admitted that Arnold does 
not belong to the small number of the very greatest poets; 
but we may claim for him, with Harriet Waters Preston, an 
‘*assured place in the innermost circle of those who sur- 
round the very greatest.”’ 

How are we to account for Arnold’s small poetical prod- 
uct? Doubtless the chief reason is given in the paragraph 
quoted above from one of his letters, his ea?stence assu- 
jettte—in other words, his school inspecting. But there is 
surely an additional reason. Perhaps Tennyson realized 
the danger to Arnold’s poetical productivity when he sent 
word: ** Tell Matt. Arnold to write more poetry like ‘ Thyr- 
sis’ and the ‘Scholar-Gipsy, and let ‘Culture and Anar- 
chy’ alone.’’ Situated as he was, he could devote only 
part of his energy to literature. There must be a sacrifice 
somewhere. One who considered him the greatest of Eng- 
lish critics would hardly suggest that he, like Tennyson, 
should have given himself exclusively to poetry. His liter- 
ary criticism will abide at least a permanent influence on 
English literature; his poetry will live. It is his social, po- 
litical, and religious essays that in the very nature of the 
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case must be shortest lived; and if he made a mistake in his 
literary work, it was there. He spent in controversy energy 
which belonged to poetry and to literary criticism. He 
‘*gave to sermons what was meant for song.’’ But, being 
his father’s son, and feeling religious and political questions 
so strongly, this was probably inevitable. His father used 
to say, ‘* I must write a pamphlet or burst;’’ and Matthew Ar- 
nold was too much his father’s son not to be drawn into the 
discussion of religious and political questions. He himself 
realized the danger early, for he wrote in his thirty-ninth 
year to his mother: ‘‘I must finish off for the present my 
critical writings between this and forty, and give the next 
ten years earnestly to poetry. It is my last chance. It is 
not a bad ten years of one’s life for poetry if one resolutely 
uses it; but it is a time in which, if one does not use it, one 
dries up and becomes prosaic altogether.’’' Again, three 
years later, in a letter to Grant Duff, he expresses this feel- 
ing still more strongly: ** One is from time to time seized 
and irresistibly carried along by a temptation to treat polit- 
ical or religious or social matters directly; but after yield- 
ing to such a temptation I always feel myself recoiling again, 
and disposed to touch them only so far as they can be 
touched through poetry.’’* But he kept yielding to the 
temptation. And how could he be expected to resist, when 
this sort of thing gave him great and immediate popularity ? 
‘¢T am struck,’’ he writes to his mother in 1868, ‘* to find 
what hold among these younger men what I write has taken. 
I should think I heard the word ‘Philistines’ used at least 
a hundred times during dinner, and ‘Barbarians’ very 
often.’’* After all, must it not be admitted that Arnold was 
not ‘* driven by his demon to poetry,’’ as Shelley and Byron 
were? 

Arnold thought, as has been said above, that he was likely 
enough to have his turn, as Tennyson and Browning had had 
theirs. And Frederic Harrison thinks that, because of its 
appeal to the best and most serious modern thought, his po- 
etry ‘‘is almost certain to gain a wider audience, and to 
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grow in popularity and influence.’’ Has Arnold’s turn 
come? Mr. Stead has recently made an interesting experi- 
ment in England. He sent forth a selection from Arnold’s 
poems as No. 26 of his ‘‘ Penny Poets.’’ Nearly two hun- 
dred thousand copies were sold within six months, and Mr. 
Stead received cordial letters from common people who had 
not before heard of Arnold. Pastors, too, are surprised to 
find workingmen full of interest in Matthew Arnold; and 
public libraries report a new demand for his poems. But 
all this proves too much. This popularity is fictitious. So, 
the year after Carlyle’s death, seventy-two thousand copies 
of the six-penny edition of ‘‘ Sartor Resartus’’ were sold in 
Great Britain alone. But all the same, ‘‘ Sartor Resartus’”’ 
can never be a popular book with the common people. 
Doubtless Arnold’s day will come, and is already coming; 
but his appeal will always be to a select though steadily 
growing audience; it can never be to the mass of ordinary 
readers. CHARLES ForsTER SMITH. 
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THE PARTITION OF AFRICA. 


THE so-called ‘‘ scramble for Africa’’ is interesting from 
many points of view; but just now the struggle appeals with 
peculiar force to every thoughtful mind for two leading rea- 
sons—namely, because, in the first place, it is implicated 
with that wide movement on the part of the states of the 
temperate regions to control the equatorial parts of the 
earth; and, secondly, because it represents a renewal of the 
ancient strife between England and France, which, after 
many years of extinction, has, with startling unexpectedness 
flared up in the remotest corner of the Dark Continent. 
Let us, therefore, consider in their order these two phases 
of the subject. 

The extent to which the peoples of the civilized word are 
dependent upon tropical productions is not always kept in 
mind. Some idea of this dependence may be gained, how- 
ever, by calling to mind a catalogue of the most familiar 
luxuries and necessaries of life. Tea, coffee, sugar, to- 
bacco, choice woods, dyes, ivory, gutta-percha, and similar 
economic goods, are for the most part drawn from that vast 
storehouse nature has constructed where the sun shines so 
intensely and life is so easy. That the commercial nations 
of the temperate zones, moreover, have ever coveted those 
gifts which with such lavish profusion have been showered 
upon the jungles of the torrid belts is a fact indelibly stamped 
upon the pages of history; and the time-honored trade be- 
tween the East and the West has always borne on its sails 


1. THE CONTROL OF THE Tropics. By Benjamin Kidd. New York: 
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the ameliorating and uplifting influences of a civilization 
that now girdles the earth itself. Bringing into close con- 
tact races and nationalities of the most divergent types, 
such commercial relations have necessarily affected the 
political and religious institutions not only of those into 
whose reluctant hands has been thus thrust the torch of 
learning but of those also who have carried to new lands 
the germs of civilization. Is it necessary in this connection 
to do more than remind an American reader of the painful 
events in his own country’s history this melancholy truth re- 
calls? For was it not the augmenting demand for tropical 
products, and the old conviction that their cultivation by the 
white man was a sheer impossibility that fastened African 
slavery upon the United States, and cast upon the fairest 
section of this country the shadow that still darkens it? Ex- 
amine the reports of the foreign trade of any advancing 
country, and what do they teach us? That the volume of 
trade with equatorial lands is annually increasing by leaps 
and bounds? Unquestionably so. In other words, with 
the evolution of social life, articles of comfort and enjoy- 
ment are fast ceasing to be the exclusive privilege of the 
wealthy, and are steadily falling to the lot of the wage- 
earner. Hence, if the standard of living is to continue to 
rise, we must count upon constant increase in consump- 
tion of those products which are only to be found in the 
warmer regions of the earth. But this question arises: How 
may the supply of such products best be enlarged so as to 
meet the increased demand for them? Before the advent 
of modern democracy it was possible to maintain a system 
of slavery, either in the crude form in which it appeared 
in the United States and the West Indies, or the milder 
** culture system ’’ the Dutch introduced with some measure 
of success into Java; but we may rest assured that anything 
even approaching those types of compulsory labor will never 
again be tolerated by any nation that has attained to a suffi- 
cient point of development to appreciate the meaning of 
those principles pithily embodied in the words ‘‘liberty,”’ 
‘* fraternity,’’ and ‘‘equality.’’ At the same time experience 
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has repeatedly demonstrated the inability of the white man to 
resist the deadly attacks of the tropical sun. India and Cen- 
tral Africa alike prove this. Still the native himself has just 
as often shown that his unaided efforts cannot be relied 
upon. What, then, is to be done? There is light on this 
subject. It comes from England, which, of all countries, is 
best able to shed that light. The man, moreover, who 
strikes the match is Mr. Benjamin Kidd, author of the work 
entitled ‘‘ Social Evolution,’’ which met with such phenome- 
nal success when first published a few years ago. Mr. Kidd 
shows very clearly, we think, that economic forces compel us 
to recognize that the tropics must be governed by the white 
man, and the cultivation of their products guided by the 
same hand, which is to hold those regions in trust for civili- 
zation. Wherever England, for example, has assumed con- 
trol over an equatorial region its trade has picked up im- 
mensely, and the whole world has gained thereby. Hence 
it is urged that, in view of the foregoing facts, together with 
the keen rivalry fostered by modern social and industrial 
conditions, it will be impossible for civilized peoples impas- 
sively to stand aloof from the tropics; and few well-in- 
formed readers of Mr. Kidd’s suggestive little volume will 
be disposed to question his opinion that the diplomatic strug- 
gles of the dawning century will be fought over the com- 
merce of the tropics. 

Mr. Kidd’s book helps us to understand much that would 
otherwise prove meaningless in the cupidity now displayed 
by more than one European power in Africa. But as the 
nascent contest appears chiefly to be between England and 
France, it may be just as well to consider the subject largely 
with reference to those two countries, devoting some re- 
marks, of course, to the African colonies of the rivals of 
those two powers. To mention, however, the names of 
two such countries as England and France in the same 
breath with the name of Africa seems incongruous, if not, 
indeed, ridiculous; for England and France have very 
justly been called the ‘‘eyes of Europe,’’ just as in times 
past Sparta and Athens were called the ‘‘eyes of Greece.”’ 
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England and France stand for progress, for freedom, for 
civilization—in a word, for all that is best and noblest in gov- — 
ernment, science, and art on the other side of the Atlantic. 
But Africa? What does Africa represent? Excluding Al- 
giers and Egypt, Africa, before the white man’s advent on 
the southern coast, was a continent known to the outside 
world as the abode of wild animals and unlovely savages— 
a part of the globe so utterly different from the rest of it, so 
entirely removed from all those influences one ordinarily as- 
sociates with ideas of enlightenment, that it is not inappro- 
priately called the Dark Continent. But the great work of 
civilizing this neglected region has already begun, and noth- 
ing can retard seriously the onward movement. Fortunate- 
ly, too, this work has been commenced under the guiding 
influences of the two most liberal and cultivated nations of 
Europe. Accordingly the annexation of this hitherto uninvit- 
ing and unpromising region to the Western world, and ‘* the 
initiation of its millions of debased and wretched inhabitants 
into higher conditions of existence,’’ has been justly de- 
scribed by an eminent continental publicist as one of the most 
momentous events of our age. When one recalls the fact, 
moreover, that from the days of the Pharaohs down to 
those of Mr. Cecil Rhodes Africa has been the great slave 
market of the world, which, thanks to the introduction of 
European ideas and gunboats, has at last received its death- 
blow; when one pauses long enough in the hurry and 
bustle of modern life to reflect on the fact that day is at 
last breaking on Africa’s long and shameful night—one is 
almost startled on being brought face to face with a move- 
ment destined to reclaim at last a region for which nature has 
done so much and man so little. More extraordinary still, 
and as if they were alive to the sublime importance of the trust 
committed to them, England, France, Germany, Portugal, 
Italy, and Spain—the six European powers who have united 
in this partition of Africa—have so far fulfilled their mission 
quietly and peaceably. And despite the fact that millions of 
square miles of territory, and hundreds of millions of in- 
habitants have been added to the possessions of European 
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countries, land hungry and ambitious, the players have not 
fought over the game. On the contrary, freedom of trade 
and the great principles of arbitration have triumphed 
throughout the entire history of this great partition. Con- 
trasting these orderly events, on the other hand, with those 
accompanying the struggle for supremacy in America, one 
finds every reason for encouragement. Nor is it too much 
to conclude that the past few centuries have witnessed the 
evolution of a higher standard of international morality. 
The work in Africa begins indeed most auspiciously; and 
although for obvious reasons the names of England and 
France have been mentioned with especial emphasis in con- 
nection with Africa’s regeneration, it would be a mistake to 
fancy, in view of the foregoing paragraphs, that they are 
the only European states engaged in the splendid work now 
going forward with such rapidity in that far-off part of the 
world. It was, therefore, a happy thought on the part of 
the publishers of ‘‘*Africa: Its Partition and Its Future’’ 
to reprint in enduring form a series of highly valuable con- 
tributions to the columns of the /wdefendent on a subject 
of absorbing interest just now to the reading public. The 
value of this book is enhanced, moreover, both by the able 
introduction of Professor Peck, of Columbia University, and 
by a map which embodies the results of the latest geograph- 
ical explorations of the continent. Each article is written 
by a specialist, while additional interest in the book is creat- 
ed by the fact that the several contributions reflect the na- 
tional sentiments of their respective authors. Mr. Stanley, 
the famous explorer, writes of ‘‘Africa in the Twentieth 
Century;’’ Herr Bley, late District Governor in German 
East Africa, presents the German view; and French claims 
are advanced with outspoken earnestness by M. Guieyse. 
Other interesting chapters are those written respectively by 
Lieut. Lemaire on ‘‘The Independent Kongo State;”’ ‘‘ En- 
gland, the Sudan, and France,’’ by Mr. Henry Norman, the 
well-known London journalist; ‘* The British Empire in 
Africa,’’ by Mr. Stead, editor of the Review of Reviews; 
and *‘ The Future of Nigeria,’’ by Sir George Taubman- 
15 
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Goldie, the clear-headed executive of the Royal Niger Com- 
pany. 

Probably the largest meed of praise for the present exploi- 
tation of Africa should be accorded to Belgium. Indeed, 
Belgium’s share in this work is so important that it is impos- 
sible to understand the sudden desire on the part of Euro- 
pean governments to acquire African territory, unless one 
first gets a clear idea of King Leopold’s activities in this di- 
rection. In addition to being the most densely populated 
country in Europe, Belgium is also one of the most advanced, 
from an industrial point of view. United with Holland by 
the Congress of Vienna, it remained for fifteen years a part 
of the kingdom of the Netherlands; but the French revolu- 
tion of 1830—the so-called ‘‘ July Revolution ’’—stirred the 
long-smoldering embers of popular discontent to such an ex- 
tent that in an outburst of national feeling the union was dis- 
solved. That it was doomed from the outset might have 
been foreseen. Could anything have been more preposter- 
ous than the yoking together of two such countries as Prot- 
estant, commercial Holland and Roman Catholic, manufac- 
turing Belgium? But to the union Holland had brought, 
among other things, vast colonial possessions which afforded 
markets for Belgium’s excessive output of industrial prod- 
ucts. Deprived, therefore, of colonial markets, Belgium 
saw her well-being still further menaced by the growing dis- 
position of other countries to raise the tariff on foreign im- 
portations. King Leopold II., therefore, soon after his ac- 
cession to the throne, began to look for colonial possessions 
for the growing trade and population of his country; and, as 
pointed out in Zhe Forum a few years ago by the late Bel- 
gian economist, Professor de Laveleye, it was the king of 
the Belgians who in 1876 founded the International African 
Association. Shortly after its organization, however, Mr. 
Stanley reached the Atlantic coast and electrified an aston- 
ished world by his account of the voyage down the Kongo. 
It is unnecessary to narrate here the unwavering support 
Mr. Stanley subsequently received from his royal patron, 
for the world knows it by heart. Suffice it to say that King 
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Leopold was instrumental in organizing a great trading cor- 
poration which, under the direction of Mr. Stanley, still 
further explored the Kongo and its tributaries, and eventu- 
ally laid the foundations of the Kongo Free State. Events 
such as these, following so closely upon the heels of that 
general industrial awakening caused by improved machinery 
and the completion of the Suez canal, aroused the interest 
of all Europe; and it was not long before the leading powers 
began to raise their flags over various portions of Africa. 
Even Germany, theretofore averse to colonial expansion, 
laid claims to vast stretches of territory on both coasts of 
the continent; while England, France, Spain, Italy, and 
Portugal came in for their shares. Thanks to Prince Bis- 
marck, however, then the chief justice of Europe, the Berlin 
Conference, which met under his presidency in 1884, set- 
tled the whole matter on the most amicable and liberal 
terms. This parliament of nations and the one that con- 
vened a few years subsequently at Brussels resulted in the 
quiet partition of most of the Dark Continent, and at the 
same time committed the Powers to several cheering plans, 
including that for the suppression of the slave trade. An- 
other important work of the Berlin Conference was the cre- 
ation of the Kongo Free State, under the personal direction 
of King Leopold, which was shortly afterwards recognized 
by the United States and several other countries. 

As far back as 1806 England snatched from the Dutch 
the Cape of Good Hope, which she has ever since held as a 
strategic position necessary for the safety of India. But the 
sturdy Dutch boers, or farmers, so delightfully described by 
Mr. Haggard and others, were far from being pleased with 
their British masters. Some of them, indeed, emigrated 
years ago to the interior, and founded there the Orange Free 
State, while a subsequent Boer secession led to the erection 
of that republic in the Natal which, after a checkered ca- 
reer, gained its final independence from Mr. Gladstone in 
1885. Curiously enough, however, none of the writers of 
the book before us devote much space to this interesting 
portion of African history. And yet Mynheer Paul Kruger, 
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more familiarly known as Oom Paul (Uncle Paul), who is 
now filling for a fourth time the office of President of the 
plucky little republic of the Transvaal, is one of the strong- 
est characters in African politics. His quick work three 
years ago in connection with Dr. Jameson’s raid upon Jo- 
hannesburg will be recalled by every one; and whether in- 
stigated by the uitlanders (foreigners) or by Jew and Eng- 
lish speculators, the performance was equally miserable 
and reprehensible. The space at our command will not 
permit us to dwell at length on these aspects of the subject, 
but it may not be out of place to lay stress on the fact that 
the Kongo Free State and the two little Dutch republics are 
at once a sign and a promise of what may be done by the 
white man in the wilderness of Africa and in the midst of 
countless millions of savage blacks. Even more encoura- 
ging are the progressive strides now being made by the 
English, whose presence in South Africa has already been 
mentioned. 

As the trading company was the engine that eventually 
conquered both India and America for Great Britain, it is 
noteworthy that the same omnipotent institution is in full 
blast everywhere in Africa. In South, East, West, and 
Central Africa there are great commercial associations, en- 
dowed with sovereign attributes and guided, as a rule, by 
men of unusual administrative ability. The Royal South 
African Company, for example, is such a corporation; and 
when under the control of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, that most au- 
dacious of adventurers, it succeeded in making British influ- 
ence paramount throughout the entire southern section of 
the continent. It is, therefore, not altogether remarkable to 
find in the book on Africa now before us that a British writ- 
er takes a highly optimistic view of Mr. Rhodes, and speaks 
of that personage in the following bombastic vein: ‘‘ South 
Africa is chiefly famous as the pedestal of Cecil Rhodes, 
the most conspicuous and commanding personality [sc] 
which the British have produced in our generation.’’ Where 
are the English authors who have hurled stones at American 
filibusters? Evidence of the strongest kind implicated Mr. 
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Rhodes in the premeditated and wanton attack upon the 
friendly little republic of President Kruger. And, instead of 
being a ‘‘ commanding personality,’’ Mr. Rhodes is apt to 
strike the average American as one of those who, in the 
plain Yankee patois of one of our great writers, ‘* Stick an 
Anglo-Saxon mask onto State prison feeturs.”’ 

However, it is not our purpose to berate either Mr. Rhodes, 
who is at least a man of adroitness, or his panegyrist, who 
probably expresses the views of the majority of Englishmen. 
To return, therefore, to our mutton, or rather to the pan-Af- 
rican wool gathering, Great Britain now owns in South Af- 
rica the flourishing Cape of Good Hope colony, Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland, and the vast region along the Zambesi River 
locally designated as Rhodesia. North of the Zambesi is 
the British Central African Protectorate, embracing Ugan- 
da, ‘the pearl of Africa,’’ and other territory watered by 
Lake Nyassa and Albert and Victoria Nyanzas, or lakes. 
In East Africa one encounters the powerful British East 
African Company, which was chartered some ten years ago 
with a capital of about $10,000,000. It was to this associa- 
tion that the Sultan of Zanzibar in 1891 granted all his terri- 
tory from the Umbe to the Juba for an annual payment of 
$80,000. The total area owned by this country is 1,000,000 
square miles, including 400 miles of the coast of East Africa, 
over all of which England has declared what is called a 
‘** protectorate.”’ On the west coast are the four British 
colonies known as Lagos, the Gold Coast, Gambia, and 
Sierra Leone, the scene of last year’s disturbances. To 
convey some idea of the commercial potentialities of these 
possessions it may be mentioned en passant that Lagos, an 
island on the slave coast, has a native population of 3,000,- 
000. Nor has the catalogue of British possessions in Africa 
been exhausted; for no mention has been made of some 
other territory, including Matabeleland, Mauritius, the Natal, 
and Nigeria. 

German explorers like Peters, Knapf, Mauch, Schwein- 
furth, and others first directed the attention of their country- 
men to the undeveloped resources of Africa; but it was not 
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until about fourteen years ago that the German Empire 
started upon that career of colonial expansion that has sub- 
sequently evoked so much diplomatic discussion. Herr Bley 
estimates the size of German Africa as twice that of the fa- 
therland, including in his computation German East Africa, 
Southwest Africa, Togoland, and Kameroons. Thus to 
Germany have fallen Lake Tanganyika and parts of Lakes 
Nyassa and Victoria, with much of the adjacent territory, to 
say nothing of the source of the river Pangani, which rises 
in the ice-covered summits of Kilimanjaro Mountain. Ger- 
man Southwest Africa Herr Bley considers of little value on 
account of the rinderpest, a cattle plague which sweeps off 
entire flocks annually; and although applied science, in his 
opinion, may eradicate the evil, he fails to exhibit any en- 
thusiasm in respect of the future growth of this quarter of 
the Kaiser’s plantations. Of the East and North, however, 
he writes most hopefully, and he sees every reason for be- 
ing proud of the crops of coffee, oil, and nuts that will some 
day go steaming in the direction of Hamburg. But Herr 
Bley neglects to mention Germany’s lack of harbor facilities 
on either coast of Africa. Meanwhile, German emigrants 
betray no symptoms of enthusiasm in respect of the father- 
land’s distant possessions, and the few who have taken up 
their abode in them are for the most part either missionaries 
or the agents of Hamburg firms. We do not, of course, 
wish to be understood as intimating either that Germany’s 
experiment is a failure, or that it will never succeed, for 
with further experience there is no reason why the Ger- 
man’s administrative genius, joined to his patience and in- 
telligence, may not be able to construct a colonial system 
which will more than realize the emperor’s fond dreams of 
a greater Germany beyond the seas. But is Germany ready 
for it? In striking contrast with Germany’s African pos- 
sessions are those of Italy and Spain, which may be dis- 
missed in a few words. Encouraged by England, who 
probably had her own diplomatic aims in view, Italy em- 
barked upon a perilous enterprise when she vainly attempted 
to withdraw popular attention from distressing financial ills 
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by plunging into a foreign policy for which she was ill pre- 
pared. Unfurling her standard on the East African coast, 
Italy endeavored to stretch her sphere of influence at the ex- 
pense of Abyssinia, but the Emperor Menelek pitilessly 
slaughtered the advancing columns of Italian soldiery a few 
years ago, since which time neither the Crispi nor the Ru- 
dini government has felt encouraged to repeat so disastrous 


an experiment. Spain’s efforts in the same direction have . 


also met with discouragement, as have indeed all recent co- 
lonial enterprises of that singularly unhappy country. Of 
Portugal, on the other hand, long a claimant to African 
lands, much more might be said were it not for the fact that 
her extensive possessions on both coasts of Africa have for 
several years past been surely passing into other and stron- 
‘ger hands. 

M. Guieyse emphasizes the well-known fact that France 
was one of the earliest European nations to become in- 
terested in the settlement of the western coast of Africa 
as well as one of the first to send an army of inva- 
sion to its northern and eastern sections. A century ago, 
for example, Napoleon made his grand march to the Nile, 
while in 1830 the government of Charles X. subjugated Al- 
geria, that ancient nest of pirates, and laid the foundations 
of French Africa. Meantime French explorers and en- 
gineers, including de Brazza and others, were almost as ac- 
tive as English missionaries and travelers like Livingstone, 
Speke, Burton, Baker, Stanley, and their successors. 
French Africa to-day embraces territory both north and 
south of the Great Desert (which French engineering skill 
proposes either to flood or to pierce with railways) and in- 
cludes Algeria, Tunis, and Mojotte, together with extensive 
regions on the banks of the Kongo and the Niger. The 
latter territory stretches far into the interior in the direction 
of Lake Tchad and the so-called fullah empire of Sokoto. 
France also owns the magnificent island of Madagascar, 
over which she declared a protectorate in 1890. The esti- 
mated area of French Africa is 3,000,000 square miles as 
against Great Britain’s 2,190,000 square miles and Germa- 
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ny’s 884,000; but in the territory of France is included the 
Great Desert, whose soil has been wittily described by an 
Englishman as ‘‘ light.’’ Allowing, therefore, to Italy 549,- 
000 square miles; Portugal, 825,000; the Kongo Free State, 
g05,000; and the Boer republics, 178,0o00—we are confront- 
ed with the significant fact that of Africa’s 11,500,000 square 
miles, all save about 500,000 have either been allotted to 
European powers, or accorded to the free or semi-independ- 
ent states, such as those already indicated, or states like 
Egypt, Abyssinia, Liberia, Morocco, and the Sudan. 

By far the most important feature connected with Africa’s 
partition is the English occupation of Egypt, regarding 
which so much has been said of late, especially in connec- 
tion with the Fashoda incident. Indeed, Capt. Marchand’s 
extraordinary conduct and the brilliant military exploits of 
Gen. Kitchener have served to stimulate interest in this 
phase of the African situation and to force to a head the grow- 
ing irritation between England and France. All the world, 
of course, knows why Great Britain is in Egypt, as well as 
the history of recent events on the Nile. The opening of 
the Suez Canal, completed with the aid of French capital in 
1869, is often cited as one of the greatest economic facts of 
recent times. Politically it gave England a vital interest in 
Egypt, because it held the key of the shortest route to India. 
Accordingly, in 1875, Disraeli, the astute English diploma- 
tist, knew how to secure from the Khedive a great influence 
for Great Britain in the management of the affairs of the ca- 
nal by buying a large number of the Suez Company’s shares. 
Meanwhile the Egyptian government had borrowed enor- 
mous sums of money from various Europeans—notably Eng- 
lishmen and Frenchmen—to say nothing of the fact that 
many Europeans had settled in the country and were pro- 
tected from native ignorance and rapacity by mixed courts 
and capitulations, charters from Turkey and Egypt which 
accorded Western foreigners a large measure of self-govern- 
ment. Such circumstances naturally gave European coun- 
tries considerable interest in Egypt and the Nile; and the 
English and French governments, acting in concert, extend- 
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ed Tewfik, the Viceroy of Turkey, a sort of guarantee pro- 
vided he should behave himself by following their advice. 
A rebellion having broken out in the meantime, France de- 
clined to unite with England in the task of restoring order. 
With characteristic energy and independence, Great Britain 
accordingly proceeded on her own account, and while her 
gunboats thundered in front of Alexandria, English troops 
under Gen. Wolseley marched from one end of the country 
to the other. As is well known, these events of 1884 result- 
ed in the virtual establishment of an English protectorate 
over the Khedive’s dominions, which was rendered more 
permanent by the sudden appearance of the Mahdi, a reli- 
gious fanatic who, with thousands of Dervish followers, swept 
like a mighty conflagration through the Sudan or lower ba- 
sin of the Nile. How ‘* Chinese’’ Gordon, one of the most 
extraordinary characters of recent history, led his faithful 
band through a hostile country and finally reached Khar- 
tum; how he vainly waited there for the help his govern- 
ment ought to have sent him; and how, after having been 
thus shamefully left to his fate, he fell a victim to the mur- 
derous onslaughts of the Dervishes—these painful facts are 
too well known to require detailed narration. Suffice it to 
say that, ever since these events, Egypt, with her six million 
inhabitants, has remained under the protection of Great 
Britain. It should be added, moreover, that the affairs of 
the country have been steadily improving unde~ English 
rule, which has brought to the Egyptians law, peace, and 
order, together with a spirit of free enterprise unknown to 
the many centuries that lie back of this wonderful country’s 
present. And with an honest and more efficient local gov- 
ernment, there is apparently no reason why this most an- 
cient of lands should not also become one of the most fruit- 
ful. The importance of Gen. Kitchener’s successful cam- 
paign, therefore, lies in the fact that England, who really 
looks from the south northward, will be in position to unite 
the Cape with Port Said, and thus civilize the whole eastern 
portion of the continent. 

Meantime the French, who are marching from the north, 
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claim that such portions of the Sudan as were abandoned by 
the Egyptians on the outbreak of the Mahdist rebellion be- 
came open to occupation; and accordingly it was Capt. 
Marchand’s effort to enforce this claim at Fashoda that 
caused the recent misunderstanding, now happily settled, 
between England and France. That disputes over African 
titles should occur, however, might have been expected; 
for the same controversies took place in America, and for 
identically the same reasons. But, as some one has re- 
marked, the work of partitioning the New World was not 
completed until about fifty years ago, when the Oregon 
Treaty divided the great Northwest between England and 
the United States. From that time—if not, indeed, by the 
still earlier promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine—every part 
of America has been regarded as incorporated in the terri- 
tory of a civilized country, and accordingly not open to col- 
onization in the technical sense. Hence no European pow- 
er can obtain fresh territory on this side of the Atlantic; 
and in view of the Venezuelan controversy of the winter of 
1895-96, it is significant that Professor Lawrence, one of the 
latest English authorities on this subject, tacitly accepts the 
idea of the Monroe Doctrine, then so forcibly set forth by 
Mr. Cleveland. That these experiences in America, there- 
fore, are being repeated in Africa should not cause sur- 
prise; nor is it any the less surprising to find statesmen and 
publicists turning to the history of the New World to set- 
tle doubtful points of international law which are involved 
in the disputes arising in Africa. But in addition to the 
doctrine of protectorates, discovery, and occupancy al- 
ready alluded to, is that embodied in the term A7znterland, a 
German word now incorporated so firmly into our own lan- 
guage that it may call for a few remarks. What then is the 
doctrine of hinterland one hears so much of in connection 
with Africa’s partition? By Aznuterland one simply means 
back country; and its doctrine, according to Professor 
Westlake, the distinguished English publicist, is ‘* the claim 
of a civilized country on the coast of an uncivilized country 
to as much of the back country, or interior, as may form a 
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reasonable appendage to it.’” As the same author well says 
in his instructive article on this subject, the only thing novel 
about this doctrine is the attempt to restrict it within reason- 
able bounds in Africa and elsewhere; for does not every 
student of American history know perfectly well that the 
very same doctrine was involved when several of the original 
English colonies—notably the Carolinas and Virginia— 
claimed that their 4znterl/and stretched to the South Seas or 
the Pacific? 

Mr. Steevens’s volume, written in the familiar language of 
a diary, comes most opportunely; and, being designed to 
give a graphic picture of contemporary Egypt, the book will 
be read with more than ordinary interest by all who wish in- 
formation on this important phase of the African question. 
Mr. Steevens tells us many things. The topsy-turvy Egyptian 
constitution is described at considerable length, as also are 
the Caisse de la Dette, the Coptic Church, Port Said, Cairo, 
Alexandria, and the s¢atus of the Khedive, the nominal exec- 
utive under Turkey. But Lord Cromer is justly regarded as 
the restorer of Egypt and its real ruler. Next to him in point 
of influence and power our author puts Sir John Scott, the 
accomplished engineer who has so successfully completed the 
barrage system initiated by the French for the purpose of 
improving the water supply of the Nile. Ina rainless coun- 
try like Egypt water is everything. The fact that the Eng- 
lish have given this prime necessity to all classes without 
fear or favor is therefore regarded by Mr. Steevens as suf- 
ficient justification for the British occupation of the country. 
He also makes apparent the importance of the English con- 
trol of the Nile from its source in Victoria Nyanza to its 
mouth. Of course there is an English party as well as a 
French party in Egypt; but while the natives cannot be said 
to love the former, they would be loth to have them relax 
their hold upon the country. The advantages accruing from 
English supremacy—advantages not only of a material and 
administrative nature, but those felt in the moral and intel- 
lectual life of the people—are appreciated. Mr. Steevens 
is accordingly inclined to the opinion that the English 
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will remain where they are. To quote his own language: 
‘*T do not think that we shall ever leave. This is awkward, 
because we promised to—gave a perfectly sincere promise 
which we have not been able to fulfill. I do not think we 
shall ever be able to fulfill it without wasting an enormous 
deal of splendid work, which we should not do. Some day, 
perhaps, we shall square the situation, either by agreement 
or after a war. In the meantime the world is full of Tunis- 
es, Kiao-Chaus, and Port Arthurs. We need not distress 
ourselves. The whole world knows, in its heart, that we 
are staying in Egypt; and the whole world, in its sleeves, is 
very well satisfied.”’ 

In concluding these remarks upon the partition of Africa 
it may not be inappropriate to say a few words respecting 
two African countries which are bound to excite more than 
ordinary interest in the near future. We refer, of course, 
to the Liberian Republic on the western coast and the 
Empire of Abyssinia on the eastern. The former, repre- 
senting as it does the results of the philanthropic endeavors 
of the American Colonization Society, naturally appeals in 
the tenderest sort of way to the people of the United States. 
That it is menaced, moreover, by the advance of European 
powers in its direction is unquestionably true. Hence every 
well-wisher of those blacks who have bravely left their na- 
tive land to aid in the tremendous task of regenerating 
Africa would regret most keenly to see this struggling 
little negro republic pass into hands ignorant of the char- 
acter and potentialities of the black man and destitute of 
any sympathy for him. In these circumstances, therefore, it 
is not at all unlikely that our relations with Liberia will be- 
come more intimate in the not distant future. Meantime who 
knows the extent to which the work of illuminating Africa 
may not be intrusted to the black citizens of America? For 
the rapid industrial development now going forward in the 
Dark Continent will naturally open up countless opportuni- 
ties to laborers and settlers of all races; but so far as some 
of the regions of Africa are concerned, only the black man 
of the United States or India will be able to profit by the op- 
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portunities their exploitation will afford. Quite different 
from any other part of Africa is Abyssinia. Christian in 
religion, and blessed with a brave and strong population, 
Menelek’s country has demonstrated its ability to take care 
of itself. Fortified, moreover, by the natural obstacles the 
topography of the country opposes to the invader, Abys- 
sinia’s conquest is highly improbable. On the contrary, 
the remarkable vitality of the Coptic Church in this land, 
added to the strong character of the population, may 
foreshadow a great future for Abyssinia. Meantime the 
numerous railway and telegraph lines now being built in all 
parts of Africa, to say nothing of the improved navigation 
of the Nile, Kongo, Zambesi, Niger, and other rivers and 
lakes, will further develop the commerce of the continent, 
and offer fresh incentives to the natives. Tribes like the 
Bantus and Hausas on the mainland and the Hovas of 
Madagascar seem capable of great intellectual development, 
and we may be sure they will continue to respond to the 
stimulating influences of the white man. The Africans 
have hitherto suffered from the lack of means of communi- 
cation and the resulting imperfect development of their 
country’s natural resources; but as these ancient drawbacks 
yield more and more to the science and art of the white 
man, there is every reason for believing that a correspond- 
ing degree of commercial activity will be witnessed. Mean- 
time, as the civilized states assume a more and more di- 
rect control over these tropical regions, let us hope that 
they may realize the sacred nature of the trust delegated 
them, and manifest some interest in the natives themselves. 
That the United States, moreover, will be forced by the 
irony of events to take part in African politics seems inevi- 
table, in view not only of our present implication with in- 
ternational affairs, but also in view of the thousands of 
blacks in America who, when increase of population begins 
to press upon the means of existence, will be obliged to 
look elsewhere for homes. But especially upon England 
and France is laid the onerous responsibility of acting along 
lines of justice and humanity while thus furthering the 
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cause of civilization among the teeming millions of the Af- 
rican jungles. In the magnificent work, therefore, of en- 
lightening the savage blacks and carrying to them the glad 
tidings of modern industrial and intellectual life, may 
France lose none of her freedom nor England suffer one 
blot to fall upon her matchless record of justice and mercy! 
Then will the partition of Africa bring with it a twofold 
blessing; for to the mighty material impulse its annexation 
to the commercial world will mean, there will be added the 
speedy triumph of those lofty ideals of universal brother- 
hood which, in spite of frequent disappointments, will sure- 
ly reclaim in the end all races of men, and lay broad the 
foundations of the coming world-state. B. J. RAMAGE. 
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REVIEWS. 


A MODERN LATIN POEM. 


The Latin stanzas quoted in this review are from ‘‘ Mors 
Sauli in Monte Gilboa Interfecti,’’ by Mr. Lionel Horton- 
Smith, an English scholar, whose philological and literary 
works have already made him well known in the classical 
world. In his elegant essay comparing the tragic art of 
Sophocles with that of Shakspere, which we had the pleas- 
ure of noticing sometime since in these pages, Mr. Horton- 
Smith showed us how smoothly Latin prose could be written 
at the present day. In this poem he shows us that the great 
Alcaic stanza has not lost its vigor after the lapse of so many 
centuries. But before considering his poem it may be well 
to define what we mean by ‘‘modern Latin,’’ a term of 
which many people seem to have a false conception. 

By ‘‘ modern Latin’’ we do not mean ‘*‘ scholastic Latin,”’ 
but strong, healthy Latin, Latin composed in the style and 
peculiarities of the best days of the Republic, and written 
by those scholars who are thoroughly saturated, if we may 
use that term, with the spirit and vigor of the literature of 
ancient times, whose reading is full and appreciative, and 
with whom the Roman authors talk as with intimate friends. 
No doubt a great deal of the Latin written at the present 
day may be called ‘‘ Cecilian Latin,’’ but here and there we 
find writers of true Latin, around which clusters the spirit 
and youth of the olden days. 

It is impossible to quote in full Mr. Horton-Smith’s poem, 
which consists of one hundred and twenty verses, but we 
trust that a few extracts will suffice to give a clear idea of 
his poetical talent as well as of his skill in versification and 
his fluency in composition. 

The poem begins with a lament for Saul, extended through 
two stanzas, in which we find reminiscences of Lucretius 
and Horace, and this lament is followed by a simile quite in 
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the Horatian method. The trick of style that repeats “ vi- 
dit’’ at the close of the fourth stanza in ‘‘videre’’ at the 
beginning of the fifth and again in verse 3 of the same 
stanza adds much to the feeling for one who is familiar with 
this method of which Horace so often avails himself to pre- 
sent his picture vividly. The simile is also quite in the Ho- 
ratian and, I may say, classical style in general, which has 
a fondness for exaggeration in such comparisons. In fact, 
the entire comparison recalls so forcibly Carmen iv. 4 that 
one cannot but feel that the author was under the spell of 
that well-known ode, as may be seen from the following 
quotation: 

Regem duelli fulmen, et hostibus 

Formidolosum dira minantibus, 


Nobisque custodem fidelem, 
Vz, mala mors hodie peremit! 


Olim adiuvantis presidio Dei 
Tutela presens, grande decus suis, 

Prostravit invictus minaces 
Undique terribilisque vindex; 


Qualem feroci dente, oculo truci, 
Longe relictis vis sua montibus 
Parthum vel Hyrcanum leonem 
Propulit in pecudes fugaces, 


Qualemve frustra iam trepidantibus 
Pennis superne belligerum ruens 
Imbellis illatum palumbes 
Accipitrem moritura vidit, 


Videre Saulum comminus agmina 
Tot barbarorum perniciem sibi 
Videre Idumei ruinas 
Sanguineas domiti parantem— 


Following this lament and simile come references to Gid- 
eon and Kison, and after an alliterative stanza onomato- 
poetic, with the **blast of trumpets and shouts of men,”’ 
follows a long description of forty verses which, in an easy 
flow serve to advance the thought. Stanza 16, again quite 
Horatian in philosophy and thought, serves as a connecting 
bond, as it is applicable both to what precedes and to what 
follows. We should like to quote here the remainder of the 
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ode, which is the strongest part of the poem, and which, 
while still Horatian in its words and style, shows more dis- 
tinct individuality than the stanzas quoted above, and gives 
a juster idea of its author’s poetic ability; but our space is 
limited, and we must confine ourselves to the following 
stanzas: 

Dum Ionathano non sine filio 

Spectandus acri sospes adhuc ruens 


Saulus Palestinos per omnes 
Ense petit sibi ubique lucem; 


Frustra—ter audax irruit in pares, 
Virtute fracta ter revocat pedem: 
Iuxtaque transfixus sagittis 
Filius et cecidere circa 


Damnata acerba morte tot agmina; 
Strages ubique est—incolumis tamen 
Rex Saulus amissis amicis 
Relliquiz manet ipse solus. 


Terroris expers, dedere sic manus 
Audax repugnat;—rebus in ultimis 
Mentem reservaturus ultro 
Viribus ingenuis valentem 


Non hic duellum foedere temperat 
Non hic caducus dedecorat decus; 
Dum laude regali refulgens 
Hostibus eripiat triumphum, 


Non expavescit fulmineum suum 
Ensem, sed alte pectora dirimens 
Se morte dignatus decora 
Rex cadit inviolato honore! 


Such is still the power of the great Alcaic stanza, a mighty 
measure when wielded by competent hands! The smooth- 
ness of style and sonorousness of the rhythm in this ode are 
a high tribute to its author’s mastery of the Latin language, 
and every line breathes a familiarity with the Roman poets 
that is gained only by a close and constant study of their 
works as well as by an intimate association with and keen 
appreciation of their thoughts and feelings. 

In studying this ode it is only natural that some thoughts 
on our methods of teaching the classics should occur. We 
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we are doing to prevent the classics from disappearing alto- 
gether from our schools. 

Asarule young American students compose neither Latin 
nor Greek, though one or two of the larger universities re- 
quire actual composition. Some of our schools and colleges 
require neither composition nor translation into either of 
the classical languages, and a distinguished New England 
scholar has gone so far as to declare in the preface of a re- 
cently issued ‘‘ First Book in Greek’’ that Greek exercise 
writing must go, and that there is little use of it, because the 
pupils have already learned to write Latin. We can only 
deplore such a condition of education, and hope that Har- 
vard will not indorse this view of one of her distinguished 
sons. 

We have many books on composition so called, but most 
of them, which should be more correctly termed exercise 
books, teach merely the turning of set phrases, peculiar 
constructions, etc., into Latin, without the slightest attempt 
to teach zdiomatic Latin. This method of teaching the syn- 
tax of a language and impressing its forms upon the pupil’s 
mind is most excellent and absolutely necessary in the early 
stages of study; but if continued into the advanced work, it 
remains mere drudgery, for, make it as interesting as we 
may, set exercise writing must be drudgery, since it has no 
life. Hand in hand with this composition work in the early 
stages should go oral instruction in the class room. The 
teacher should command a speaking knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and his instruction should be imparted in this lan- 
guage. That the ear, more even than the eye, should be the 
vehicle for acquiring language needs no demonstration, and 
it is only to be wondered that our great universities and 
schools have allowed this method of instruction to lie so 
long dormant. The awakening must come, for Latin is in- 
deed a dead language unless it is revived in the class room 
through the efforts and influence of the younger generation 
of scholars. 

After some preparation in speaking Latin and in writing 
short, detached sentences for the purpose of thoroughly fix- 
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ing in the mind the forms and more important rules of syn- 
tax, short, sprightly stories should form the basis of oral 
instruction and translation into Latin, with the gradual re- 
quirement of actual Latin composition—that is, the pupil 
should be required to write not an exercise, but his own 
thoughts, in Latin. 

In the first attempts at real composition we should natu- 
rally find some execrable Latin; but a good teacher, himself 
thoroughly conversant with the language, could soon bring 
it about that his pupils would write quite idiomatically. Ex- 
perience has shown that pupils take little or no interest in 
turning into Latin set exercises based upon Cesar or Nepos 
or Cicero or upon any other author; but actual composi- 
tion, having more life, would certainly prove interesting. 

Little will be gained so long as the pupil has constantly to 
thumb his dictionary or refer to his grammar for simple forms 
and easy rules of syntax, and it may be pertinently asked 
if such a knowledge of a foreign tongue can be acquired by 
the average pupil. We answer in the affirmative. To bring 
about this result, however, we must make some very impor- 
tant changes in our methods of teaching. It will never be 
brought about by the mere use of grammars and exercise 
books, whether these consist of merely simple sentences or 
sentences based upon the texts read. The words of Cesar 
and Cicero are not such as would be used in composing 
short stories, and their style is entirely too ornate and too 
far removed from daily life to give any inspiration. We 
had as well ask a young child to write his letters in the 
words and style of Macaulay, or his compositions in the 
style of Froude or Newman. The Latin composition books 
should contain the words of everyday life, and not the words 
of the camp or of the forum. The models should be such 
as come within the ken of the average pupil, not the rhetor- 
ical Latin of the commentaries of Cesar or of the orations 
and philosophical works of Cicero, which were distinctly 
different from the Latin of their letters and still farther re- 
moved from that of their conversation. 

It would also be a requisite for such results in our Latin 
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studies that the books should contain a full introduction, 
setting forth not only the necessary rules of syntax required 
in writing correct Latin, with copious examples, but also 
chapters on ‘‘stylistik,’’ idioms, arrangement, etc. Many 
pupils can write grammatically correct Latin sentences, but 
how many can compose Latin that has a ring of trueness 
about it? Our grammars are filled with peculiarities, ex- 
ceptions, and individualities, and are most excellent manuals 
to have at our side when we are studying the Latin authors, 
but this very completeness confuses the pupil. In composi- 
tion we need something more than grammar and dictionary ; 
we need a vade mecum to distinguish for us the different 
methods of economy in the two languages, to tell us how the 
Latin expressed this or that thought, how the abstract and 
concrete differ, and how words and turns of expressions 
differ. ‘We do not want vulgar words or vulgar turns of 
expression, but good, healthy words and expressions of 
everyday life, which reach our hearts and feelings and 
transport us again into the ‘‘ glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome.”’ 

Latin from this point of view would be modern Latin, and 
would be a pleasure and delight to most pupils; and, what 
is more, would instill a deeper love into our hearts for our 
classic masters, and enable us to appreciate and take to our 
hearts more intelligently those great masterpieces of litera- 
ture which are to-day, and ever will remain, the wonder of 
the world. 

What we have set forth here as a ‘* consummation devoutly 
to be wished”’ is no wild chimera. Latin, pure and idiomatic, 
has been written in the past by men whose mother tongue 
was not Latin. The Latin verse of Milton and of Landor is 
too well known to need comment here. The philosophical 
works of Bacon were composed in Latin, and the men of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were so familiar 
with Latin that many of them composed in it quite as read- 
ily as in English. Moreover, there are in England to-day 
men who compose verse as well as prose in both Greek and 
Latin. In Germany and France Latin is both written and 
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spoken. In our own country there are also some masters in 
speaking and writing Latin, especially in the Roman Cath- 
olic schools and universities, and until lately we could boast 
of the only Latin newspaper published in the world. I re- 
fer to the Preco Latinus, published in Philadelphia by Mr. 
Arcadius Avellanus, whose methods of teaching deserve far 
greater consideration than they seem to have received. 

I cannot help here referring to some elegant Greek verse 
that has attracted wide attention in the classical world. I 
mean the ‘‘ Songs of Bilitis,’’ a literary fraud of some twenty 
odd Greek poems by M. Pierre Louys, so charming and so 
natural that the fraud imposed itself upon some of the great 
German scholars. Dr. Jebb, of Cambridge, England, has 
also written some beautiful Greek poetry, of which some 
may be found in the Classical Review. Dr. Tyrrell, of 
Dublin University, has shown us how well select passages 
of Shakspere may be turned into Latin in the style of 
Plautus. 

In view of this poetical work, and especially of the ad- 
mirable labors of Mr. Horton-Smith, we are surely entitled 
to deny that Latin and Greek are dead. They are dead 
languages only to those to whom they do not speak. Long 
may they live, and may our teachers in America strive to 
bring up pupils who can write real prose and verse, not 
merely string together Latin and Greek words by the bonds 
of syntax. CuHaARLEs W. Bain. 


MISS ELLIOTT’S NEW STORIES. 
AN INCIDENT AND OTHER HAPPENINGS. By Sarah Barnwell Elliott. New 

York: Harpers. 1899. 

One of the very first of Southerners to give literary ex- 
pression to the peculiar life of their section as the old order 
was changing before their eyes was Sarah Barnwell Elliott, 
daughter of Bishop Elliott, of Georgia. External conditions 
were unfavorable to her early productivity, but this very 
restraint has given to her work a maturity and a concentra- 
ted strength that we miss in the facile prolixity of some of 
her Southern countrywomen. So her latest volume, ‘“‘An 
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Incident and Other Happenings,”’ is indeed to us a happen- 
ing of some literary significance, and surely one of the best. 
We are not sure that it is not the best volume of short sto- 
ries that has come to our notice this season. The last two 
stories in the book are indeed unworthy of their company. 
‘*Mrs. Gollyhaw’s Candy Stew’’ betrays the hand of the 
genial tyro in fiction, and *‘ Baldy”’ is simply trivial. The 
other six are, however, all excellent, and two, at least, real- 
ly admirable in the precision of an art that suggests that of 
maupassant. ‘* Without the Courts’’ succeeds in twelve 
pages in conveying to the reader, almost wholly by subtle 
suggestion, a whole tragedy of crime in all its essential de- 
tails. There seems here no superfluous word; indeed, the 
conciseness is such that one’s first impulse after reading the 
story is immediately to read it again, and we can testify that 
the result is redoubled literary enjoyment of a high artistic 
character. Next to this we should rank ‘*An Incident,”’ a 
tale of attempted assault and lynching that has an uncanny 
power. The conclusion of this story, the teacher’s wonder 
‘if her work, if any work, would avail’’ to solve the negro 
problem, has been faulted as unduly pessimistic; to which 
Miss Elliott’s answer would probably be: ‘‘Come and see.”’ 
** Squire Cayley’s Conclusions,”’ too, do not justify an opti- 
mistic view of an immediate change of heart on the subject 
of honor and the obligations of a gentleman to be his own 
judge, lawyer, and sheriff, when that intangible entity is at 
stake. ‘* Faith and Faithfulness’’ brings Northern and 
Southern ideals into a more agreeable contrast, in which 
there is a delightful vein of pathetic sympathy which in ‘*An 
Ex-Brigadier’’ crosses the border line of humor. And final- 
ly in **Miss Maria’s Revival’? we have a glimpse of the 
Southern attitude toward several phases of religious life. It 
will be seen that, though all these stories are Southern, none 
of them are prevailingly African, and the ‘‘ poor white’’ re- 
freshes us by his absence. Dialect is never obtruded; in- 
deed, there is little occasion for it. All this makes the book 
more universal in its appeal than any book Miss Elliott has 
yet written. It shows progress in every direction. The 
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critic may commend its permanence, but will take even a 


greater pleasure in its promise of work to come. By 
B. W. W. | 


THE FORMATION OF A NATION. | 
Tue Union oF Itaty. By W. J. Stillman. New York: The Macmillan | | 
Company. 
One of the most fascinating and dramatic episodes in the his- 
tory of Europe during the nineteenth century is the success of 
' those various movements in the Italian peninsula which have 
culminated in the present kingdom of Italy. Even the most 1 
optimistic friend of the House of Savoy could not indeed pro- 1 
fess his belief that under its leadership the Italian people had 
gained all that they contended for during the years of secret 
intrigue and open revolt which preceded the final acquisition 
of the prize of independence. If this be true of the admir- 
ers of the present Italian dynasty, it is all the more improb- 
able that the impartial critic will conceal from himself the 
many discouraging and incongruous elements in the social 
and political life of Italy under the present régime. But 
notwithstanding these patent blemishes, what the Italians . 
have accomplished, and the way they have accomplished it, 
certainly justify the assertion that a narrative containing a 
detailed account of Italian history during the course of this 
century cannot fail to interest the English-speaking pub- 
lic. It should be, besides, an undisguised gratification 
to the American branch of that public to find among their 
countrymen two of the most successful interpreters of this 
period of history. To unfold the causes of Italian unity re- 
quires the display of a high order of talent in historical nar- 
rative. To unite in one comprehensive whole the scattered 
threads of the various revolutionary movements throughout 
the peninsula which resulted in throwing off the yoke of i] 
foreign oppression is no easy matter. Mr. Thayer’s vol- f 
umes on this portion of Italian history met with immediate | 
recognition, and they will always maintain a creditable place } 
in American historical literature. The present volume deals } 
not only with the early phases of the ‘‘ Risorgimento,’’ but | 
also brings the history of Italy down to the years that have 
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passed. Naturally in the more restricted space allotted to him 
Mr. Stillman cannot imitate the fullness of his predecessor. 
But in spite of these limitations imposed upon him by the 
editor of the ‘‘ Cambridge Historical Series,’’ the author has 
contrived to avoid the dry summary style of narration which 
disfigures so many of the works written as members of a se- 
ries of manuals. Mr. Stillman is not only thoroughly at 
home with his subject, but, what is more, he is thoroughly in 
sympathy with it. Inspired by a love for the land that has 
produced so much that is great and epoch-making in the 
history of humanity, he traces the course of its national Re- 
naissance in a spirit which is likely to carry the reader along 
into the same attitude of mind possessed by the author him- 
self. Noone can read this book without feeling the interest 
of the subject. These pages will help every friend of Italy— 
and even the most casual tourist soon becomes a friend—to 
bear in mind the difficulties through which she has so hero- 
ically passed, and to judge her present shortcomings in the 
light of the experience of the earlier decades of this century. 

The course of the narrative brings up many guestiones 
vexate about which it is useful to secure the opinion of so 
keen a student of Italian affairs as Mr. Stillman confessedly 
is. He has gone over practically all the contemporary doc- 
uments, and he has, besides, had the unusual advantage of 
personal acquaintance with those who took a prominent 
part in the events he narrates. The actual relation of the 
ecclesiastical with the civil element of modern Italy makes it 
very hard to reach a just conclusion as to the influence ex- 
erted by the Church on the acquisition of independence. 
Mr. Stillman’s position on the questions at issue between the 
Quirinal and the Vatican is well known. As correspondent 
of the London Times and in numerous articles in reviews he 
has declared that the Church of to-day is an active and ir- 
reconcilable enemy of the kingdom as at present organized. 
It is certainly interesting to find him impartially conceding 
that the Church and the clergy were of enormous help to 
the success of the popular agitation which ended in the 
French intervention of 1859. This episode, so decisive in 
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bringing about the accomplishment of the dreams of Italian 
patriots, introduces on the stage of Italian history Napoleon 
III., a character full of anomalies in every feature of his 
career, but never more enigmatic than in his conduct after 
that campaign which was so abruptly closed by the Peace of 
Villafranca. Mr. Stillman, who had an intimate knowledge 
of the iniquitous and fraudulent methods accompanying the 
so-called plebiscite by which Savoy was ceded to France, 
prefers not to let his personal feelings influence his judg- 
ment on the whole transaction of which this cession was a 
particular feature. He refers the reader to the naturally 
conservative statements of a French authority. He limits 
himself to the moderately expressed but scathing remark 
that Napoleon ‘‘did as much as could @ priori have been 
expected of him.’’ Mr. Stillman’s hero of Italian unity is 
Cavour. For him he expresses unfeigned admiration. He 
places him far above Garibaldi and Mazzini. Cavour’s dip- 
lomatic skill and his tactful leadership cannot be ques- 
tioned. But it may be doubted whether the victories of 
diplomacy could have been won or the strokes of statesman- 
ship made successful had not the popular enthusiasm been 
stirred to codperation by the chivalric audacity of Garibaldi. 
For Mazzini Mr. Stillman has no sympathy. He treats him 
as the impracticable dreamer he undoubtedly was. His 
schemes of republican government were, under the condi- 
tions from which Italy had issued, absolutely impossible. 
Yet Mazzini’s ardor and keenness stimulated many to ef- 
forts not indeed, when judged in isolation, wisely directed, 
but yet potent in calling forth energies which the colder and 
calculating genius of Cavour could never have evoked. In 
fact, these brilliant pages of history prove conclusively that 
in a great national movement there is room for all kinds of 
ability. No one leader could have claimed that his actions 
were the source of success. Each struggle, even if appar- 
ently antagonistic to what was being done elsewhere, con- 
tributed something to the momentum which overbore resist- 
ance and restored Italy to her appropriate place among the 
nations of the modern world. W. L. B. 
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WE had purposed to review at length the very handsome 
volume entitled ‘‘ Historic Towns of New England,”’ which 
the Rev. Lyman P. Powell, of Lansdowne, Pa., edited 
last autumn and Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons were wise 
enough to publish. But considerations of time and space 
force us to postpone adequate notice of the volume until its 
companion, ‘* Historic Towns of the Middle States,’’ ap- 
pears. Meantime we can commend the very happy idea of 
the editor—how happy can be guessed from the fact that the 
demand for the first volume has justified him in arranging 
not merely for the second volume, whose title has been given 
above, but also for a third, covering the important cities of 
the South. In this gratifying success the publishers have 
had their share, for they have spared no expense to give ex- 
cellent illustrations as well as to make a remarkably hand- 
some book in other respects. But Mr. Powell, although his 
preface covers only six pages, is the master spirit of his vol- 
ume, for he has chosen his contributors with great care, and 
has edited them with discretion. His book grew out of a 
historical pilgrimage conducted by him some years ago, and 
is but another evidence of the interest all cultured Ameri- 
cans now take in the past of their country. We commend 
his enterprise most heartily, and may conclude this brief no- 
tice by saying that the general introduction to the book was 
furnished by Mr. George Perry Morris, while among the 
contributors we find Col. Higginson and Dr. Hale writing 
on Boston; Mr. Sanborn, on Concord; Mr. Weeden, on 
Providence; and Mr. E. D. Mead, on Rutland. These are 
surely excellent authorities, to whom we ought perhaps to 
add the well-known names of Katherine Lee Bates and 
Susan Coolidge. 


There can be little question that to students of English 
literature and biography the most interesting book of the last 
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few months, if not of the last few years, is the ‘* Letters of 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, 1845-1846,’’ which 
the Harpers have just published in two very handsome vol- 
umes. With the exception of one destroyed letter, which 
probably contained a premature offer of marriage, the cor- 
respondence is given to us intact, and we are inclined to 
think that Mr. Robert Barrett Browning could not well have 
suppressed it. It is true that very holy relations between 
two souls that shrank from publicity are here laid bare; but 
these souls delighted chiefly in doing good to others, and 
surely they must do good to every reader who makes their 
acquaintance in this wonderful correspondence. We call it 
wonderful not because Robert Browning and Miss Barrett 
were great letter writers in the technical sense. This they 
were not. The letters of Edward FitzGerald and of Lord 
Byron must rank, merely as epistolary compositions, far 
above those of the Brownings. But the letters of FitzGerald 
and Byron are not the spiritual force that the Browning let- 
ters are, hence the latter should appeal especially to an age 
that is more careful of matter than of form in its estimation 
of literature. Those persons who wish literary and social 
gossip will find little to reward them in these volumes, but 
those who wish to come in contact with two pure, noble 
souls will lay aside every other mental occupation until they 
have finished them. 

**A Quaker Experiment in Government”’ is the title of a 
most interesting little volume which comes to us from the 
authoritative pen of President Sharpless, of Haverford Col- 
lege, the center of the intellectual life of the orthodox 
Friends. The book is very properly printed at Philadelphia 
(Alfred J. Ferris, 29 North Seventh Street), and its neat 
and attractive appearance proclaims the fact that the art of 
bookmaking has held its own in the ‘‘City of Brotherly 
Love.’ Dr. Sharpless has done his work thoroughly, and 
his access to the Meeting Records and other documentary 
material, to say nothing of his wide personal acquaintance 
with the older members of his sect, has enabled him to pre- 
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sent a graphic picture of the Quakers in both the New 
World and the Old. Those, therefore who have had their 
interest in this remarkable sect stimulated by the writings of 
Dr. Mitchell and Mr. Weeks will find much to charm them 
herein. And we are, moreover, inclined to agree in the 
opinion expressed by Dr. Sharpless, that, had Penn’s policy 
been observed, Pennsylvania might have escaped the French 
and Indian wars. 


The latest volume in Crowell’s ‘‘ Library of Economics 
and Politics,’’ of which Dr. Richard T. Ely is the editor, is 
** Municipal Monopolies,’’ edited by that well-known writer 
on practical phases of political economy, Dr. Edward W. 
Bemis. With him are associated as collaborators Messrs. 
M. N. Baker, John R. Commons, F. A. C. Perrine, Frank 
Parsons, and Max West, all of them competent specialists. 
The issue presented is, ‘Shall municipalities own their 
water and gas works and other similar plants?’’—a question 
which is naturally answered in the affirmative. As the 
average citizen’s ignorance on this important subject is ap- 
palling, we are led to believe that this volume will do a 
great deal of good. 


No more delightful series of reprints can be found than 
the ‘* Temple Classics,’’ edited by Mr. Israel Gollancz, and 
published by J. M. Dent & Co., of London, the Macmillan 
Co. being the New York agents. How such books can be 
issued so cheaply is hard to tell, but cheap they are, and 
good. The latest volumes on our table are Volumes I., II., 
and III. of ‘‘Plutarch’s Lives, Englished by Sir Thomas 
North’’ (to be completed in ten volumes), and Sterne’s 
‘*Tristram Shandy,’’ in two volumes. There is no un- 
necessary editing, but every issue has a bibliographical val- 
ue. We cordially commend the series to our readers. 


Two volumes published by the Macmillan Co. for the 
Columbia Press will appeal especially to scholars. The first 
is ‘*Li Livres du Gouvernement des Rois,’’ a thirteenth 
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century French version of Egidio Colonna’s treatise, ‘*De . 


Regimine Principum,’’ now first published from the Kerr 
MS., with an introduction and notes by Dr. S. P. Molenaer, 
Instructor in the University of Pennsylvania. The second 
is ‘* Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran,’’ by Professor 
A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia. This very scholarly 
volume ought to be welcomed by the growing body of stu- 
dents of comparative religions, as well as by the Oriental 
scholars to whom it more particularly appeals. 


Two very important volumes with which we hope to deal 
later are ‘*The Lesson of Popular Government,’’ by Mr. 
Gamaliel Bradford, the ‘**G. B.’’ of the New York 
**Nation.’’ They are published by the Macmillan Co., 
who are also issuing ‘‘A History of France’’ (Vol. I. lies 
before us), by a student of politics of a very different sort, 
the Hon. Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia. Mr. Watson’s 
book has already received much favorable comment, and 
we look forward with interest to the concluding volume. 


In his ‘* History of Greece’’ (Macmillan) Dr. George 
Willis Botsford has performed a necessary task for which 
all teachers of classical history will be truly grateful. Al- 
though designed primarily for high schools and academies, 
this exceedingly valuable and suggestive manual will surely 
prove of great service even to those of riper years. The 
maps and illustrations are models of their kind, and the 
same may be said of the printing, while the ‘‘ helps,’ fur- 
nished by the closing chapter, indicate a profound knowl- 
edge of the life and character of the most gifted race the 
world has ever produced. It is to be hoped that this schol- 
arly work will rapidly supplant the many imperfect text- 
books which so often mislead where they should instruct 
and inspire. 


Professor George Burton Adams, of Yale University, will 
gain increased reputation as a historian by the very compre- 
hensive but condensed volume just issued (Macmillan) 
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under the title of ‘*European History.’’ Unlike many 
other authors of text-books, Professor Adams has not 
forgotten the teacher by devoting entire time to the pupil. 
The bibliographies are sufficiently thorough without tending 
to bewilder the mind, while the references serve as a guide 
in the assignment of outside reading and as the basis of class 
reports. As the volume begins with the prehistoric age and 
incidentally touches upon the war between the United States 
and Spain, it is rather portly; but every page will be found 
worth reading. The style is clear and direct, and the maps 
and pictures well selected and suggestive. We believe this 
to be one of the best general histories printed in the English 
language, and that it will give not only to the student, but to 
the general reader as well, a clearer outline of human devel- 
opment than any other book of similar compass. Few, more- 
over, are perhaps better qualified for this task than Professor 
Adams. He is well acquainted with the field, wide though 
it may be, over which he takes the student; and, like several 
other writers of Weltgeschichte, can discern relations and 
causes often concealed from the vision of a specialist. Pro- 
fessor Adams is especially strong in one important and yet 
often-ignored period—namely, that of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He presents in remarkably small compass the history 
of the Veuezert, the period since the Congress of Vienna in 
1815, and his treatment of that epoch is alone sufficient to 
win for his book many readers. Altogether the book re- 
flects great credit both upon its author and its publishers, 
and is heartily to be recommended. 


Like a century plant flowering after years of quiescence 
comes Henrietta Dana Skinner with her ‘‘ Espiritu Santo”’ 
(Harper’s). Mrs. Skinner is the youngest daughter of 
Richard H. Dana, Jr., the author of ‘* Two Years before 
the Mast,’’ and of very little else, so that her literary idio- 
syncrasy seems hereditary. It is twenty-one years since she 
last charmed the public with a volume of letters describing 
her convent life in Paris, which, if we may judge from this 
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story, left her a gentle and submissively devout child of the 
Roman obedience. It is to be regretted that Mrs. Skinner 
has kept her story-telling talent so long in abeyance, for 
while the talent in ‘‘ Espiritu Santo’’ is undeniable, the lack 
of a practised hand is clear also. She would have attained 
more had she shortened her story materially and hidden 
more deftly the strings that jerk the puppets of her religious 
fancy. The book deals with artist life in Paris; the charac- 
ters are French, Italian, and Spanish, mostly musical; with 
an undercurrent of Romanism that is as uncannily fascina- 
ing as the absinthe of a boulevard café. There is some very 
dainty love-making, an occasional spiritual clinic, a little 
spice of crime, and rather too much resort to accident to 
whip the story along to its romantically pathetic and grew- 
somely edifying close. The volume has a marked individu- 
ality. It leaves its imprint on the mind very clear cut, quite 
artistic, but in rather too low relief. 


How would the world look to a burglar? That seems to 
have been the question out of which rose ‘* The Amateur 
Cracksman’”’ (Scribner’s, 1899), in which Mr. E. W. Hor- 
nung tells of the adventures of the urbane London rascal, 
Raffles by name; or rather lets the burglar’s ‘‘ pal,’’ ‘* Bun- 
ny,’’ tell them, until the mysterious disappearance of his 
great partner, whom he is constrained by the force majeure of 
the law to lose sight of as he is swimming for the shore and 
liberty. This perversely ingenious story is the modern coun- 
terpart of the Claude Duvals and Jonathan Wilds of old 
times. It has more nerve and ‘‘go’’ than they, but proba- 
bly not more truth to life. For our own part, we confess to 
have found the book clever indeed, but exasperating. That 
is probably because we have not risen to the height of art 
for art’s sake, and cannot quite dissociate ourselves from the 
prejudices of ‘‘mine’’ and **thine.’’ As Lowell wrote, 

In vain we call old notions fudge, 
And bend our conscience to our dealing; 


The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing. 
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Mr. Hornung’s hero is a thief, yet he is made the superior 
in wit, skill, patience, resolve, and self-control of all his 
honest victims and all guardians of the law. We cannot 
think this true to psychologic fact, and feel that even in tri- 
fles like this, meant only for passing amusement, it is un- 
wise to toy with moral standards and trifle with eternal social 
verities. 

We have on our table from the Macmillan Co. ‘ Lec- 
tures ou the Evolution of Plants,’’ by Professor D. H. 
Campbell, of Leland Stanford; ‘‘A History of Physics,’’ by 
that well-known scholar, Professor Florian Cajori, of Col- 
orado College; ‘‘A German Reader,’’ by Professor W. T. 
Hewett, of Cornell, which is rather noticeable for the slight 
extent to which it relies on Goethe, Schiller, and Heine; 
‘* Bible Stories—Old Testament,”’ being a sort of children’s 
number of Dr. R. G. Moulton’s excellent ‘*‘ Modern Read- 
er’s Bible,’’ which we reviewed in our last issue; editions of 
Pope’s *‘ Iliad,”’ the ‘* De Coverley Papers,’’ and ** The An- 
cient Mariner,’’ in Macmillan’s *‘ English Classics;’’ ** Don 
Quixote,’’ edited in Ormsby’s translation by Clifton John- 
son—for school and home readings, an excellent idea; 
‘*Three Studies in Literature,’’ by Professor Lewis E. 
Gates, of Harvard, being the excellent essays on Jeffrey, 
Newman, and Matthew Arnold which we have already 
praised; ‘‘A Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy,’’ by 
Dr. A. K. Rogers; a ‘*Mental Arithmetic,’’ by Messrs. 
McLellan and Ames; and a very different sort of book— 
viz., ‘Angels’ Wings,’’ by Edward Carpenter, a series of 
‘* Essays on Art and Its Relation to Life,’’ with nine excel- 
lent illustrations. We hope to come back to this last volume 
later. 
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